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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A PRETTY deer is dear to me 
A hare with downy hair ; 

I Jove a hart with all my heart, 
But barely bear a bear. 

*Tis plain that no one takes a plane 
To have a pair of pairs ; 

A rake, though, often takes a rake 
To tear away the tares, 

All rays raise thyme, time razes all ; 
And, through the whole, hole wears. 

A writ, in writing “right,” may write 
It “wright,” and still be wrong — 

For “ write” and “rite” are neither “right,” 
And don’t to write belong. 

Beer often brings a bier to man, 
Coughing a coffin brings, 

And too much ale will make us ail, 
As well as other things. 

The person lies who says he lies 
When be is but reclining ; 

And, when consumptive folks decline, 
They all decline declining. 

A quail don’t quail before a storm — 
A bough will bow before it ; 

We cannot rein the rain at all — 
No earthly powers reign o’er it. 

The dyer dyes awhile, then dies ; 
To dye he’s always trying, 

Until upon his dying-bed 
He thinks no more of dyeing. 

A son of Mars mars many a sun; 
All deys must have their days, 

And every knight should pray each night 
To Him who weighs his ways. 

*Tis meet that man should mete out meat 
To feed misfortune’s son ; 

The fair should fare on love alone, 
Else one cannot be won. 

A lass, alas ! is something false ; 
Of faults a maid is made ; 

Her waist is but a barren waste — 
Though stayed, she is not staid. 

The springs spring forth in spring, and shoots 
Shoot forward one and all ; 

Though summer kills the flowers, it leaves 
The leaves to fall in fall. 

I would a story here commence, 
But you might find it stale ; 

So let’s suppose that we have reached 
The tail end of our tale. 


CLIFF ROSES. 


PALE little sister of rich red roses, 
Wild little sister of garden queens, 

Art thou content that thy flower uncloses 
Here where the land to the ocean leans? 


They, where the lawns are soft and shaded, 
Hold their court amid eyes that gaze ; 
Thou by the lone sea liv’st, and faded 
Fall thy leaves in the salt sea sprays. 





Smitten of every storm that blusters, 
Crushed by the mimic avalanche, 
Bravely still thy delicate clusters 
Laugh from thicket and thorny branch, 


Naught may we know of all thou knowest, 
All that the soft wind brings to thee ? 

Under the cliff-top where thou growest 
Sail the ships to the open sea; 


Art not thou and thy flowers clinging 
Ghosts of many a sad farewell, 

Fluttering home from the ships, and bringing 
Tidings for loving hearts to tell? 


Or art thou, rather, a blithe fore-comer, 
Blown by winds from the homeward ships, 
A kiss, turned flower in the breath of summer, 
A word that has quickened from eager lips? 


Nay, though sweet as the longed-for hour, 
Fair as the face that we yearn to see, 

Nothing thou art but a simple flower, 
Growing where God has planted thee. 


Spectator. F. W. B. 


BALLADE OF BLUE CHINA. 


THERE’S a joy without canker or cark, 
There’s a pleasure eternally new, 
*Tis to gloat on the glaze and the mark 
Of China that’s ancient and blue. 
Unchipped all the centuries through 
It has passed since the chime of it rang, 
And they fashioned it, figure and hue, 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


These dragons —their tails, you remark, 
Into bunches of gillyflowers grew — 
When Noah came out of the Ark, 
Did these lie in wait for his crew? 
They snorted, they snapped, and they slew, 
They were mighty of fin and of fang, 
And their portraits Celestials drew 
In the reign of che Emperor Hwang. 


Here’s a pot with a cot in a park, 

In a park where the peach-blossoms blew, 
Where the lovers eloped in the dark, 

Lived, died, and were changed into two 
Bright birds that eternally flew 

Through the boughs of the may as they sang. 
Tis a tale was undoubtedly true 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. © 


ENVOY. 


Come, snarl at my ecstasies, do, 
Kind critic, your “tongue has a tang.” 
But —a sage never heeded a shrew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 
A. LANG. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BACKWOODS OF CEYLON. 


THE island of Ceylon has been at all 
times part and parcel of India, and if the 
term body politic can be fitly employed 
with respect to that strange medley of 
races, castes, and creeds, it is a constitu- 
ent part of that body politic. By an acci- 
dent of nature it is separated from the 
continent by a narrow streak of sea, but 
its people are more closely allied to the 
thoroughly Indian races than are some 
of the great tribes who now inhabit the 
Indian peninsula. The Sinhalese, who 
form about two-thirds of the population, 
are the descendants of Aryan emigrants 
who left their homes in the Ganges valley 
more than five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. Down to the time of Christ 


their intercourse with Bengal seems to 
have been intimate and constant, those 
being the days of missionary Buddhism: 
but after that period the course of Bengal 
and Ceylon history, as expressed in lan- 
guage, religion, and in the chronicles 
themselves, rapidly parted, and now little 


remains to indicate the common origin 
save the similarity of physical conforma- 
tion and temperament of the peoples and 
the present outgrowth of the primitive 
language. The Tamils, who nearly com- 
pose the remaining one-third, are the 
cousins and brothers of the great race of 
the presidency of Madras. The streak 
of sea, however, and her distant position, 
saved Ceylon from many waves of con- 
quest which passed over India; and its 
people were permitted to retain the sim- 
ple and humanizing doctrines of Bud- 
dhism, while their kin beyond the sea fell 
under the debasing influences of the 
Brahminist reaction. And in more re- 
cent times her insular position induced 
her English conquerors to diminish the 
too vast responsibility of the governor- 
general by placing Ceylon under the colo- 
nial instead of the Indian administra- 
tion. Though a crown colony, and under 
the Colonial Office, Ceylon has nothing 
to do with other crown colonies, such as 
Mauritius or Jamaica, and is to all intents 
a separate government. And it is for 
this reason that Ceylon is at all times a 
subject worthy of the consideration of 





those interested in Indian matters. She 
has indeed no foreign policy, nor any na- 
tive states within her borders; but in 
agriculture, the management of natives, 
administration of justice, and in Mofussil 
life generally, the difficulties to be en- 
countered are practically the same. In- 
dian problems have to be solved by a 
non-Indian government. And it is espe- 
cially interesting to note how this part of 
India has been governed by a modest and 
inexpensive local administration, without, 
indeed, the prestige and lustre of the In- 
dian service, and with perhaps fewer indi- 
viduals in proportion of marked ability, 
but untrammelled in the execution of 
their duty by the red-tape exigencies 
which beset the subordinates of that great 
bureaucracy. It may, without exagger- 
ation, be said that in Ceylon the people 
are quieter and more contented than in 
any part of India, taxation is considera- 
bly lighter, labor is more amply reward- 
ed; while alongside of “ bankrupt India ”’ 
we find the Ceylon revenue providing 
without any strain for large railway, irri- 
gation, and other public works. 

The island has not, however, been al- 
ways prosperous in English hands. From 
the acquisition of the whole of it in 1815 
down to 1850, at the close of the last 
Kandyan rebellion, the government had 
considerable difficulty in paying its way. 
About that time an era of prosperity be- 
gan with the revival of the coffee enter- 
prise, and the abundant revenue was 
employed in public works and education 
under the direction of several able gov- 
ernors, among whom may be specially 
named Sir Henry Ward and Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the present governor of New 
Zealand. The two great works with 
which the name of Sir Henry Ward will 
always be connected are the Colombo and 
Kandy railway and the great irrigation 
works of the eastern province, by means 
of which thousands of acres of jungle 
have been converted into waving fields of 
paddy. Both these enterprises remained 
to be completed by Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, who in his turn struck out a new line 
of fame by the passing of what is known 
as “ the Village Communities Ordinance.” 
It had long been known, although the 
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general attention was emphasized by the 
appearance of Sir Henry Maine’s well- 
known work, that in the interior of Cey- 
lon the affairs of village life, comprising 
the conduct of agriculture, petty civil jus- 
tice, and to some extent criminal justice 
and police, were directed and adminis- 
tered by a council of elders of the village, 
whose authority was held in respect due 
to its vast antiquity, although for ages it 
had received but little sanction or support 
from the supreme governing powers of 
the land. Sir Hercules Robinson’s law 
was passed with a view to saving this 
time-honored institution from the deca- 
dence with which it was threatened by 
the extension of the police courts, and to 
relieving the police courts of a mass of 
frivolous lawsuits of which they had be- 
come the scene. The Sinhalese people, 
though not wanting in wit and humor, 
have no national drama and few games or 
other amusements, and it is not surprising 
to find that the English courts have be- 
come to them all that the theatre is to the 
French. The pieces performed might be 
tragic or comic, highway robberies with 
thrilling details, or cattle-stealing with a 
pitched battle between a rescuing party 
and the thieves, or the acquisition of a 
coveted piece of field with elaborate tes- 
timony to lengthy pedigrees, deeds of 
gift, and disinheritings. In the course of 
all such dramas the various actors in the 
witness-box would perform their parts as 
a rule with conspicuous ability, while the 
knowledge possessed by some part of the 
audience of the falsehoods uttered, mak- 
ing them watch with keen interest the 
course of the magistrate’s thought, im- 
ported a sort of Sophoclean irony into the 
whole proceeding. The greater the dis- 
tance at which the English court was 
from the litigants, and the greater the 
ignorance of the magistrate of the coun- 
try language and life, the more zest had 
they in the sport. The government, on 
the other hand, hoped that by intrusting 
the trial of petty causes to the more intel- 
ligent of the natives themselves, with the 
right of appeal to competent European 
officers, not only would pressure be taken 
off the police courts, but the natives would 
gain a valuable schooling in self-govern- 





ment. And this hope has been fairly ful- 
filled. Native gentlemen have proved 
themselves competent presidents of these 
village tribunals, and have in some cases 
been appointed police magistrates of the 
same grade with junior civilians. An 
account of the establishment of these 
village councils and tribunals has already 
been given in the Fortnightly Review ; * 
and it is only necessary, in alluding to 
them here, to remark that the village 
council and tribunal created by Sir Her- 
cules Robinson is not exactly a revival of 
the old institution. A native gentleman 
of the highest position is appointed pres- 
ident of a large district, and holds circuit 
courts in the smaller divisions of that 
district, where he is assisted by assessors 
drawn from a list similar to that of our 
special jurymen. There is a right of ap- 
peal from the village tribunal to the gov- 
ernment agent or collector of the prov- 
ince, and from him to the governor in 
council. The small number of appeals 
even to the government agent testifies to 
the quality of the justice administered. 
The system was not introduced into all 
districts, but only into such as were from 
time to time deemed fitted for the experi- 
ment. And it has been found that the 
districts wherein the councils have an- 
swered best, have been those in which 
the old village system was still alive, viz., 
in the districts occupied by the Kandyan 
Sinhalese. 

The Village Communities Ordinance, 
although it provides for rules to be passed 
in accordance with native customs for 
irrigation and cultivation of fields, was in 
the main a judicial reform. It was re- 
served to Sir William Gregory to extend 
its provisions to the execution of works of 
practical and lasting benefit. In the days 
of native government all public works had 
been performed by the people themselves, 
at the command of the king and under the 
direction of his officers. This “king’s 
business,” called rajakdriya, differed 
from other service regularly performed 
for the holding of land in so far as it was 
limited by no fixed rules as to time, place, 


* Fortnightly Review, vol. xviii, p. 244, “A 
Home-Rule Experiment in Ceylon.” 
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or extent. Like the oppressions of the 
Turks, it fell upon the people anoma- 
lously, and often at considerable intervals, 
and caused little disaffection in the nation 
at large. But when the same system 
came to be applied by the English to the 
making of soundly engineered roads and 
other such works, it was found to interfere 
too much with the liberty of the subject, 
and forced labor was abolished by the 
“ Magna Charta” of 1833. The finances 
of the colony were not then in a very 
flourishing state, and, as may be supposed, 
public works did not “get performed.” 
Laws were afterwards passed by which 
every male adult, between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty-five, was rendered liable 
to perform six days’ labor a year on the 
public roads, or to pay the commuted 
value in money. The unskilled labor of 
the villagers could only be employed in 
the easier work of digging and gravelling, 
and the difficulties involved in calling 
together and superintending heterogene- 
ous gangs have led to the general adop- 
tion of commutation, and the mass of the 
people regularly pay their three shillings 
a year as road-tax. The aim of their rul- 
ers to get the country Sinhalese to do 
manual labor for their own benefit was 
thus found to be impracticable so far as 
the public roads were concerned. There 
remained the possibility of getting them 
to work with effect at the restoration of 
the magnificent irrigation tanks which had 
been the glory of the ancient kings, and 
which still in their dilapidated condition 
held small supplies of water for the culti- 
vation of insignificant fields. An experi- 
ment in this direction has been made 
during the last six years, and I now de- 
sire to record an account of its progress 
and results. 

The region in which the most of these 
tanks are situate is the interior country 
of the northern half of the island. The 
mountains of the southern and broader 
half are the sources of all the constant 
rivers of Ceylon. The valleys in the hills 
and the slopes lying between them and 
the sea towards the west, south, and east, 
are fairly supplied with perennial streams. 
But towards the north the two great 
rivers, the Maha Velliganga and the 





Kalaoya, emerging from the hill country, 
have their respective courses turned to 
the sea in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion, leaving the vast plains of the north 
fed only by an intermittent and precarious 
rainfall. Travellers from Kandy by the 
great north road making the usual halt at 
Dambulla, forty-five miles distant, and 
climbing the steep rock to view the cav- 
ernous temples with their numberless 
images and curious paintings for which 
the place is famous, are invariably at- 
tracted by the sight of the ocean plain of 
jungle spread out before their eyes. Only 
a few pale green patches of field are seen 
close beneath the rock on which they 
stand. All fields and villages beyond are 
as much hidden from view as weeds that 
grow beneath the standing corn. A few 
single rocks — the fortified Sigiri with its 
winding galleries and inaccessible crown 
out towards the east, the haunted steeps 
of Ritigala, and the sacred heights of 
Mihintale, to the north—are the only 
breaks between the spectatoreand the 
horizon of the darkest green. These are 
the backwoods of Ceylon. 

Yet this great jungle was once covered 
with villages and fields, and alive with an 
agricultural population. Those days —the 
great period of the Sinhalese monarchy 
—were the ten centuries between the 
third before and the eighth after Christ. 
The grand descriptions given by poetry 
and tradition of the size and population 
of Anuradhapura, of the wealth and lar- 
gesses of its kings, may well be treated 
with scepticism by reasonable men. But 
no one can dispute the evidences of a 
wealthy and populous city and of a highly 
cultivated country afforded by the monu- 
ments of that city which remain, by the 
historical muniments of title engraven on 
rocks and pillars, and chiefly by the em- 
bankments of thousands of tanks which 
at all available points in the undulations 
of the plain dam up the precious rains. 
This interesting district, inhabited by 
Kandyan Sinhalese, was for a few years 
after the annexation in 1815 administered 
from Kandy, or more truly was left un- 
administered. In 1834 it was annexed to 
the northern, a thoroughly Tamil prov- 
ince, the capital of which, Jaffna, is sit- 
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uate at the extreme north of the island; 
an assistant officer was stationed at Anu- 
radhapura, and for the following forty 
years the prospects of the district were 
so far bettered in that it had a represen- 
tative of government in its midst, through 
whom its cries might go up to headquar- 
ters, But the government agent at Jaffna 
was always an officer interested in the 
Tamils, and generally ignorant of the 
Sinhalese and their language. The dis- 
trict was on all sides tar removed from 
the sea. No money was spent either in 
the construction of roads or in the repair 
of tanks, and the decadence of a thousand 
— was permitted to run towards abso- 
ute decay. 

It may be well to describe the district 
in brief detail, as its condition and char- 
acteristics differ considerably from those 
of all the other parts of the island. A\l- 
though it may be considered a great 
plain, it is, in fact, composed of gentle 
undulations, across the little valleys of 
which are thrown the embankments, or 
bunds, forming the tanks. These em- 
bankments vary greatly in size, but the 
majority are from two hundred yards to 
half a mile in length ; while the greatest, 
such as Padawiya Kalawewa, and Min- 
nériya, are many miles in length, having, 
while perfect, held up waters covering 
areas of from ten to twenty square miles. 
The total number of tanks found to exist 
in the district is about three thousand, of 
which number about one-half have inhab- 
ited villages dependent upon them. The 
rest are said to be “abandoned.” In 
hardly any cases is there more than one 
village attached to a tank, though in 
former days the larger reservoirs sup- 
plied water for a series of hamlets. The 
village is a compact entity, the name 
— (village) being applied to the tank, 

elds, hamlet, and surrounding jungle; 
the hamlet itself is termed gam-medda 
(the centre of the village). The houses 
composing the hamlet are close together, 
and generally placed under the embank- 
ment or bund of the tank, and sur- 
rounded by a strong stockade for the 
purpose of excluding wild beasts and 
roaming cattle. The villages hardly av- 
erage fifty inhabitants apiece, and of these 
not more than fifteen will be adult males. 
The difficulties and wearisome labor en- 
dured by these children of the forest 
were sufficient to account for the sombre 
apathy which till lately characterized 
them. The tanks had no working sluices, 
and accordingly each year the embank- 
ment had to be cut to let the water out to 
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the fields, a system which itself entailed 
a vast waste of precious water. If heavy 
rains came while the bund was cut, the 
waters burst through the opening, car- 
rying with them great pieces of the earth 
wall. When the time came for filling up 
the cutting, the villagers sometimes es- 
sayed to do the work themselves, and 
sometimes employed professional tank- 
menders from Jaffna, who for a consider- 
able sum built up a shoddy structure of 
earth and stakes, which could be easily 
removed for the next year’s cultivation, 
and too easily, alas! by the rains which 
had first to fall. The bund of the tank 
was covered with trees and undergrowth ; 
the hamlet was hidden in jungle; and the 
only communication with the outer world 
was by paths unknown but tothe villagers 
themselves, along which a passage was 
not easily effected without the aid of an 
axe or a bill-hook. 

Although the hamlet is termed the 
“village centre,” the tank has an equal 
title to the name, for it is the real bond 
of the village community, a fact which is 
recognized by the custom of calling the 
village by the name of its tank. And so 
men, when asked where they come from, 
say they are men of the “tamarind- 
tree tank,” or of the “tank of mango- 
trees,” as the case may be; and it is 
owing to the common interests which the 
management of the tank involves that so 
much of the ancient village community 
system survives here. Each little repub- 
lic has its president, the gamarda/a (chief 
of the village), who, though in the village 
council only primus inter pares, is the 
representative of the village, and respon- 
sible for its revenue and police to the 
higher powers. It is his duty to consult 
with the shareholders at the commence- 
ment of each season, for the purpose of 
deciding upon the extent of land which 
the water held up in the tank will suffice 
to irrigate. The village is theoretically 
divided into a certain number of equal 
shares, called fangu, and each landowner 
has one, or by inheritance or purchase 
more than one fanguwa. The whole 
extent of arable mark is divided into two 
portions or stretches, the #u/fota (princi- 
pal field) and the A@renafota {alternative 
field), and these are never used at the 
same time. The holder of a Janguwa in 
the village will have the same share in 
the mu/pota and in the herenapota. Ac- 
cordingly the amount of iand held by each 
owner is only nominally defined as to 
locality and extent. Thus it happens that 
if the ganzade or village council decide 
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that only five acres of aten-acre mulpota 
can be irrigated, a five-acre portion of the 
whole will be fenced in, and each share- 
holder will have a Janguwa assigned to 
him of half the extent which he would 
have had if the whole could have been 
cultivated. The stretch of field so fenced 
in is divided into as many shares as there 
are shareholders and three shares more. 
One of these is assigned to the gamarala 
for the time being, as a compensation for 
the duties of his office. The necessity for 
the other two shares arises from the shape 
of the field. It is of asomewhat oval char- 
acter, stretching away from the direction of 
the water supply, and is terraced by little 
ridges to keep the water lying during the 
earlier stages of the paddy growth. These 
ridges run generally transversely across 
the oval, and the Jangu are divided by 
them. It follows, therefore, that those 
who have shares assigned to them else- 
where than at the top or bottom of the 
field will have only a small piece of the 
side fence to construct and mend, and to 
defend against the irruption of wild beasts 
and cattle, while the two end pieces, 
requiring to be fenced all round three 
sides, are more liable to these attacks and 
to the ravages of birds. Accordingly the 
last strip at each end is assigned as an 
extra holding to the owner of the next 
adjoining strip, and in return it is his 
duty to protect the fence both at the 
sides of his own proper fanguwa and 
around the extra strip at the end. Attwo 
or more places inside the fences are 
erected small covered platforms ten or 
twelve feet in height, used as watch-huts, 
in which each shareholder takes his turn, 
in person or by deputy, to watch the crops 
during the night, and to give the alarm 
in case the field should be invaded by 
buffaloes, jackals, or elephants. 

Between the village community, with 
the gamara/a at its head, and the govern- 
ment agent, the mouthpiece of govern- 
ment, are a series of intermediate native 
officers. The duties of these several 
officers are principally connected with the 
revenue, but they are also in their several 
degrees responsible for the police. In 
the whole province there is not a single 

olice constable; and in no part of the 
island is there so little crime. The peo- 
ple would cordially resent the presence 
among them of the low-caste aliens who 
compose the majority of the police force 
whose officious interference and subtile 
yoy would only aggravate the petty 
quarrels of village life. Some years ago, 
on one occasion of the transport of coin 





under a police escort from Colombo to 
Anuradhapura, the policemen on_ their 
way robbed a wayside village of some 
poultry, and I well remember the jeers of 
the people which saluted their condemna- 
tion to a term of well-merited imprison- 
ment. 

The religion of the people is, I need 
hardly say, Buddhism, and Anuradhapura, 
the most sacred place in Ceylon, is their 
Mecca. Fifteen hundred years ago Fah 
Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, described with 
admiration this great and busy city, with 
its splendid temples, its royal and relig- 
ious processions, its crowded but well- 
ordered streets. After his day followed 
centuries of war and rapine, resulting in 
the ninth century in the abandonment of 
the city, until, in the seventeenth century, 
there was not a Sinhalese inhabitant left, 
save only the priests who kept guard over 
the sacred places supported by the offer- 
ings of pilgrims from afar. The rural 
natives of the district accordingly know 
the place better by the name of the A/aha 
Wihare (Great Temple), than by the name 
of the ruined city; for, before it became 
the centre of their English government, 
it had long been only their chief place of 
worship. There are eight sacred places 
here renowned for the possession of relics 
of Buddha. These are principally en- 
shrined within the great dagodas, which 
in the grandeur of their scale surpass the 
topes of India, although in beauty of 
sculptured ornamentation they cannot 
stand comparison with the remains of 
Sanchi or Amravati. But the pre-emi- 
nently holy place, the Maha Wihare, is 
that of the sacred bo-tree, the now aged 
growth of a cutting taken one hundred 
and fifty years before Christ from the 
bo-tree at Budagaya, in Bengal, under 
whose shade Gautama is said to have 
attained the Buddhahood. The most glori- 
ous epithets are applied to this venerable 
tree, its full title being Faya Sri Maha 
Bodin Wahanse the “ victorious, royal, 
great, and worshipful bo-tree.” Two 
miles off, at the village of Nuwara Wewa 
(city tank), resides the hereditary lay- 

uardian of this palladium, now one of the 
our principal native officers of the prov- 
ince; a gentleman who boasts of a lineal 
descent from the chief into whose charge 
the sacred cutting was confided on its first 
arrival from the banks of the Ganges. 

The ruins of the city and temples and 
the great tanks have, for the last fifty 
years attracted the attention of educated 
travellers and residents, and in the year 
1871 the late governor, Sir W. Gregory, 
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8 
soon after his arrival visited the district 
with a thoroughly antiquarian interest. 
But the spectacle of these diminishing 
communities of men remote from the 
centres of modern Ceylon life, and waging 
an unequal war with tropical vegetation, 
wild animals, and a capricious climate, 
aroused in him the idea of effecting some 
practical amelioration of their condition. 
The first step was to dissociate the dis- 
tricts of Nuwarakalawiya and Taman- 
kaduwa from their connection with the 
Tamil provinces of the north and east, 
and to form them into a separate provin- 
cial government, now called the North 
Central Province. The next was to place 
in charge of the new administration a 
civilian, thoroughly acquainted with the 
people, and energetic enough to overcome 
the difficulties attending the revival of 
prosperity after a thousand years of deca- 
dence. Such an officer was found in Mr. 
J. F. Dickson, one of the ablest civilians 
Ceylon has obtained, who had lately 
acquired a wide knowledge of native 
social law as chief commissioner for the 
registration of service tenures. By the 
middle of 1873 Mr. Dickson was installed 
as the government agent of the new prov- 
ince, and a new era was inaugurated for 
the backwoods of Ceylon. 

The new agnet at once perceived that, 
in the face of the difficulties attending the 
introduction of paid skilled labor into the 
forest depths, as yet unpierced by ade- 
quate roads, it would be impossible, by 
the mere expenditure of large sums of 
government money, to effect any wide- 
spreading reform. He saw that, so long 
as the people were not themselves em- 

loyed in any schemes devised for their 
benefit, the best efforts of government 
would be thrown away. Assisted by gov- 
ernment in all that required expenditure 
of money and engineering apparatus, the 
main part of the work—the clearing of 
jungle and the repairs of the earth em- 

ankments of the tanks — might be done 
by the people themselves, if only they 
could be organized. The Village Com- 
munities Ordinance provided the neces- 
sary machinery for the compulsory per- 
formance of works for the common 
benefit, and the constitution of the prov- 
ince was aptly fitted for the working of 
that machinery. ‘The whole province,” 
wrote Mr. Dickson, “is composed of a 
number of small agricultural republics, 
each of which has its tank with the field 
below it, and the duty of maintaining the 
tank with its channels in repair properly 
by custom devolves on the community, 
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each member being bound to contribute 
his share of labor in proportion to his 
share in the field. But under our rule 
there has been hitherto no simple ma- 
chinery for compelling the idle and the 
absentee shareholders, who go and live in 
other villages but still retain their claims 
on the field, to perform their share of the 
work. The others are unwilling to work 
for the benefit of the defaulters, and the 
work is left undone.” Mr. Dickson pro- 
posed to government that the Village 
Communities Ordinance should be at once 
introduced into the whole province, and 
that identical rules should be submitted 
to the various councils, by which their 
people should pledge themselves to or- 
ganized labor. The chief rules, which 
were loyally accepted by all the commu- 
nities, were as follows : — 


1. For the repair and improvement of vil- 
lage tanks. 

(a) Every panguwa shall give annually such 
labor, not exceeding thirty days’ labor 
of an able-bodied adult, as the gov- 
ernment agent may declare to be 
necessary for the repair or improve- 
ment of the tank on which it is de- 
pendent for its water-supply. 

(4) When government provides a sluice or 
other works for the improvement of 
the tank, the labor declared to be 
necessary as above shali not exceed 
sixty days for one year, and thirty 
days for each succeeding year. 

(c) Further labor may be required in spe- 
cial cases by order of the committee 
(the representatives of the people). 

2. The labor shall be called out at such 
times and in such proportions as the govern- 
ment agent or any person deputed by him in 
that behalf may determine, and notice pub- 
lished by beat of tom-tom in the village 
(Anglice, “town crier’”’) shall be held to be 
notice to every shareholder. 

3. Any panguwa may commute its labor by 
a payment in advance of 35 cents (about 7d.) 
per diem, and if any person who does not com- 
mute shall fail to give the labor due for his 
panguwa at the appointed time, he shall be 
liable to a fine of half a rupee a day. 


Other rules, which it is unnecessary 
here to quote, provide for the construc- 
tion and repair of communal: roads, and 
for keeping them clear of vegetation ; and 
a most important one required every vil- 
lage to clear and keep clear of jungle a 
considerable space around the hamlet. 
The light thus shed upon the dim recesses 
of the forest villages was the typical dawn 
of the new régime. 

A bargain was then struck between the 
government and the village communities 





to this effect: that in consideration of 
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the people clearing the bunds of the tanks 
and raising them by their united labor to 
the full required height and strength, the 
ee would put in an iron sluice 

xed in solid masonry, in the whole cost- 
ing about £100. The labor of the vil- 
lagers would take, it was estimated, in 
most cases seven years to perform, and in 
these cases no return by way of rate or 
increased taxation was to be asked for by 
the government, either for the expense of 
the sluice, or for the engineer’s super- 
vision of the earthwork. 

When the system first began to be 
worked it was considered useless to em- 
ploy the people on the earthworks of the 
embankments, except under the super- 
vision of competent engineers, and the 
government was unable to supply a suffi- 
cient number. Over the greater part of 
the province, therefore, } first year’s 
labor was expended on the felling of trees, 
on clearing away jungle, and on making 
roads. The contrast presented by the 
former and the present aspect of the ew 
woods in this respect is thus described by 
Mr. Dickson in one of his valuable re- 
ports to the Ceylon government : — 


Before 1874 this province was one dense 
unroaded forest, with villages scattered here 
and there buried in thick jungle, and ap- 
proached only by narrow footpaths. At a dis- 
tance of ten yards they were not to be seen ; 
the jungle came up to the fence of the small 
enclosed space in which the cottages are built ; 
the embankments or bunds of the tanks were 
covered with jungle, and it was impossible 
without cutting a path along the top to make 
out in what state of repair they were. There 
is now a north and south road through the 
province, and an east and west road is half 
finished. From these main trunk roads cer- 
tain minor roads made by the road committee 
(a semi-government department), and the com- 
munal roads made by the people gratuitously, 
branch off in every direction, Every village 
is opened up to light and air by having the 
jungle cut back so as to give a large space of 
cleared ground round it, and the bund of every 
inhabited village has been thoroughly cleared 
of jungle. The whole outward appearance of 
the province has been changed. 


But at a large number of tanks in di- 
visions of the district in which the avail- 
able engineers had been stationed, the 
more important earthworks of the vil- 
lagers were commenced, and rapidly car- 
ried on, sometimes concurrently with the 
government sluice works, but in most 
cases in anticipation of the promised 
boon. A special engineer was appointed 
to make rough surveys of the tanks, to 
decide to what height the embankments 





should be raised, and to direct and super- 
vise the work of the villagers. This su- 
pervision was necessary, as Mr. Dickson 
pointed out, “not only to see that the 
work is properly done, but to see that the 
rules requiring each man to give his share 
of labor are really enforced.” When the 
earthwork was commenced, in 1874, the 
superintendents found it advisable to fix 
the amount reasonably answering to an 
adult’s thirty days’ labor in cubic feet of 
earth. A piece of ground was then 
staked out near the embankment which 
each shareholder was to excavate to the 
required depth, carrying the earth in bas- 
kets, and casting it as directed on the 
bund of the tank. By this method it was 
unnecessary to have all the shareholders 
at work at once. The year’s task had to 
be done bya given date, and each man 
knew his allotted share, and could choose 
his own time. I have many a time, in 
wens ge the works, come upon a single 
man, perhaps the last to complete his 
task, assisted by wife and children work- 
ing steadily at his pit, taking care not to 
excavate an inch too much, but knowing 
that his neighbors would complain if he 
failed to give to the bund the whole of 
his allotted soil. The jealousy with which 
the villagers overlooked each other’s work 
insured its full performance, while their 
honest pride in the bund which they had 
cleared and raised some feet along its 
whole length, in seeing that by their own 
united efforts they could do work equal 
to that of the giants of old (the traditional 
makers of the tanks) showed that their 
spirit was not entirely broken, and that if 
their efforts were rewarded with some 
success they would be yet more confident 
in their own powers. 

At the commencement, it must be con- 
fessed, some villages declined to do any 
work at all. They did not understand 
the yoke they had put on their necks. It 
was necessary that an example should be 
made of such defaulters, and every share- 
holder was fined under the provisions of 
the village rules. Brought to their senses 
they set to work, and were soon as proud 
of their bunds as any of their more loyal 
neighbors. Some care had to be taken 
at first to discourage any general commu- 
tation of the labor, which would have 
rendered the whole scheme inoperative. 
But the people themselves soon settled 
the difficulties which arose in the cases 
of aged or absentee shareholders; the 
work was done by deputy or some other 
private arrangement, and it became un- 
necessary to keep any cash accounts, 
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Once started, the system proved itself 
thoroughly suited to the customs of the 
people, and the rules were found adequate 
for all emergencies. The engineers, on 
their part, displayed the most commenda- 
ble energy in combatting the recurring 
difficulties of transport and commissariat, 
viz., the want of cart roads, and the 
poverty of the district, aggravated b 
alternating seasons of flood and drought. 
The statistics of work done are highly 
satisfactory. By the end of 1876, forty- 
eight sluices were fixed in well-built ma- 
sonry walls; by the end of 1877, the num- 
ber completed was raised to seventy-five; 
and by the end of 1878 to one hundred 
and seventeen. On the other hand, the 
villagers were found at the close of the 
last-mentioned year to have expended 
various terms of labor upon eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six tanks, the total earth- 
work being valued at nearly three hundred 
and ninety thousand rupees. Up to this 
time the sum expended by government 
on village tank sluices had reached one 
hundred and thirty thousand rupees; in 
other words, the villagers had given nearly 
three rupees’ worth of work for one. A 
government composed of Carlyles and 
Ruskins might possibly be satisfied with 
this result; but less sentimental econo- 
mists would require some more tangible 
return for large sums spent for the benefit 
of the people than the mere execution by 
the people of other work, even to the 
value of three times the government ex- 
penditure. What the government of Cey- 
lon actually looked for was the increase 
of the land revenue, the increase of pop- 
ulation, and the general development of 
the district. The province is about one- 
sixth in extent of the whole island, and 
its broad valleys once provided with a 
regular water supply are the most fertile 
in the country: yet its population is at 
present only sixteen to the square mile, 
while the average for the rest of Ceylon 
is considerably over one hundred. Its 
regeneration is therefore of general im- 
portance to the whole country. But it is 
apparent that with this sparse population 
having to battle with some difficulty for 
their daily bread, and having assumed 
this great extra labor which they and their 
fathers thought too heavy to undertake, 
the complete restoration to prosperity 
need not be looked for as yet. As Mr. 
Dickson wrote when he commenced his 
task: — 

Those who have to devise the system and 
commence the work must not Jook for imme- 
diate results ; they must not even expect to see 





the results in their time. They must be con- 
tent with the assurance that if the foundations 
are well laid, and if the work is carried on 
steadily and persistently, then in twenty or 
thirty years the face of this province will be 
changed ; food and water will be abundant, the 
population will increase, and the government 
will receive largely increased revenues without 
having incurred any large or heavy expendi- 
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If it had been found that this great 
result was likely to be achieved by a gov- 
ernment expenditure of only Luan on 
each tank, it is improbable that any ob- 
jection would have been raised by those 
interested in the finances of the island. 
But it had been foreseen by Sir W. Greg- 
ory and Mr. Dickson, and it became ap- 
parent after the embankments of a few 
tanks had been strengthened and consid- 
erably raised, that, although sufficient in 
a season of due rainfall to retain an ample 
supply of water for that season, they were 
not large enough to hold a supply suff- 
cient to secure the villages during a sea- 
son of deficient rainfall which might 
follow. The system of irrigation of the 
ancient kings had been a most elaborate 
one, and only by patient surveys will it 
be possible to discover its former opera- 
tion. All over the country are observed 
traces of great and small canals, anicuts 
damming the river beds and large tanks 
without any apparent fields beneath them. 
All these evidences point to the exist- 
ence of a network of irrigation works, by 
which the smaller tanks were fed in case 
of need from the rivers and from larger 
store reservoirs. Of these larger works 
the one which preserves the best traces 
of its former efficiency is the great tank 
of Kalawewa, in the south of the district. 
The embankment of this huge reservoir 
is five and a half miles in length, and 
faced along its inner side with massive 
stone. It was constructed to catch the 
waters of three rivers, which now meet 
in its former bed and rush through a 
breach one thousand feet wide about the 
middle of the vast wall. Captain Wood- 
ward, R.E., who recently surveyed the 
tank at the request of Sir William Greg- 
ory, found evidence that it had been 
breached at least three or four times. 


This is at once a proof of its enormous 
catchment area and the value in which the 
tank was held, as each repair must have been 
a task of great magnitude, only to be under- 
taken in the case of a work of extraordinary 
utility — and the tank was of this extraordinary 
utility. From one of its sluices issues a mag- 
nificent canal called the Yodaya Ela (giants? 
canal), about forty feet wide, which after a 
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course of fifty-three miles carried the copious 
drainage of the southern hills to Anuradha- 
pura. 


He found that along its course this 
canal must have supplied no less than 
sixty-six village tanks with water. So 
strong had the embankment seemed that 
the natives attributed its destruction to 
magic. The story was told two centuries 
ago by Robert Knox, in his charming 
“Historical Relation of Ceylon,” after a 
captivity of twenty years. Speaking of 
the province I am describing, he says : — 


This countrey formerly brought forth great 
plenty of corn, occasioned by reason of its 
large waterings. A neighbor kingdom (Ku- 
runégala) in those times was brought to a 
great dearth; at which the king sends to the 
people of Meureca/ava that they would bring a 
supply of corn to his countrey, which they did 
in great store upon beasts in sacks, and arrived 
at the king’s city. . . . Afterwards the king, 
to requite them, asked what they most needed 
in their countrey. They answered, They had 
plenty of all things, only they wanted Turmeric 
and Pepper. The king, to gratifie them, sent 
them such a quantity of each as his country 
could afford. As soon as this was brought to 
the people of eurecalava they went to meas- 
ure it out to every man his Portion; but find- 
ing it of so small a quantity, they resolved to 
grind it, as they do when they use it with their 
victuals, and put it into the river to give a 
seasoning to the water ; and every man was to 
take up his Dish of water thus seasoned. . . . 
The king hearing of this action of theirs was 
offended in that they so contemned his gift: 
but concealed his displeasure. Sometime after 
he took a journey to them, and being there 
desired to know how their countrey had be- 
come so fruitful. They told him it was the 
water of the river pent up for their use in a 
very vast pond (Kalawzewa), out of which they 
made trenches to convey the water down into 
their corn grounds. This Pond they had made 
with great art and labor with great stones and 
earth thrown up of a vast length and thickness, 
in the fashion of an half moon. The king 
afterwards took his leave of them and went 
home, and by the help of his magicians broke 
down this vast dam that kept in the water, and 
so destroyed the Pond. And by this means 
this fruitful countrey wanting her water is be- 
come as ordinary land as the rest, having only 
what falls out of the sky.* 


This tradition is especially interesting 
as showing that the date of the breach of 
embankment was long anterior to the sev- 
enteenth century; and it also shows that 
the natives were well aware that their 
village tanks were inadequate to maintain 
a perpetual supply of water. After the 
destruction of the vast pond, they had 


* Knox's Ceylon, 1681, pp. 111, 112. 





“only what falls out of the sky.” The 
restoration of this invaluable work is esti- 
mated by Captain Woodward to cost up- 
wards of £50,000, not including the cost 
of the repair of the canal. Although this 
expenditure would not lead to any ade- 
—_— return for many years, there is little 

oubt that had Sir W. Gregory remained 
longer in the island he would have taken 
it in hand. During the last year of his 
tenure of office he did, in fact, commence 
the work by the clearing and restoration 
of thirteen miles of the “ Giant’s Canal.” 
It is to be hoped that his successors will 
not be induced to neglect the execution 
of so useful a work only because the re- 
turn will necessarily be a tardy one. The 
general improvement of the smaller vil- 
lage tanks may well be continued, but it 
is useless to look for absolute security 
against droughts, to which the backwoods 
are subject, until some of these larger 
works are completed and the secrets of 
the ancient system searched out and 
known.* 

Although, therefore, the full measure of 
prosperity cannot be expected for many 
years to be reached, it is gratifying to be 
able to point to some tangible results of 
the interesting reformation of the com- 
munes, attained after labors of only five 
—_ The tanks which the villagers 
ave repaired have caught a sufficiency of 
the rain which has fallen, and they have 
been found strong enough to withstand 
the flood of 1877, one of the heaviest 
within memory. Larger fields have been 
sown, and the paddy revenue (one-tenth 
of the produce) has swelled proportion- 
ately. In 1878 it had risen to four times 
its amount in 1874 (a bad year), and greatly 
exceded its highest amount in any former 
year. For the first time since the En- 
glish conquest crown land (forest) has 
been put up for sale and has found pur- 
chasers. During the last five years culti- 
vated land on changing hands has been 
found to have doubled in value. The 
timber revenue in 1878 was four times its 
amount in 1874; while the total revenue 
of the province in 1878 was three times 
its amount in 1874. 

The time has hardly arrived for results, 
but they have shown themselves before 
they were expected. Chief among them 


* Recent advices from Ceylon lead to the conclusion 
that the present governor means tocontent himself with 
the bare performance of the government promise as 
regards the village tank sluices, and to postpone in- 
definitely the Jarger works which are beyond the power 
of the villagers to perform. If this be so, he may not 
be guilty aan grave breach of faith, but he will make 
a grave error in policy. 
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is the phenomenon of a people, carrying 
on for centuries an apathetic struggle for 
existence, and entirely neglected by their 
rulers, at last waking up to the conscious- 
ness that they are cared for, and rousing 
themselves to a vigorous life. An effec- 
tual blow has at last been struck at what 
has long been supposed to be the vested 
birthright of every Indian subject of the 
queen — the right to be idle. The con- 
trast, frequently drawn between Ceylon 
and Java, where the Dutch do not recog- 
nize this right, and, indeed, override it 
somewhat roughly, may in time be ren- 
dered more favorable to Ceylon by a 
careful extension of the new policy. Its 
foundations have been laid upon a basis 
of ancient customary law, which is its 
strongest sanction in the eyes of the peo- 
ple; and the fair promise which the 
scheme gives of ultimate success is 
mainly due to an administrative officer 
who has done a difficult work with rare 
tact and ability, and to a governor who 
has accorded to it on all occasions his 
ready support and assistance. It cannot, 
in truth, be asserted that the people have 
as yet shown any radical change of habit 
or character. ‘They are proud of the 
work they have accomplished and willing 
to continue it, but if the present strain be 
removed, they will quietly relapse into 
their old listless ways. The individual 
leopard has a proverbial difficulty in 
changing his spots, yet it is possible that 
they may disappear from the leopard- 
race by a slow evolution. So it may be 
that the rural Sinhalese will in genera- 
tions progress from an inherited torpor to 
inherited activity. Sucha change cannot 
be effected in a day, but like other evolu- 
tions will result from a steady continu- 
ance in activity of the new forces brought 
to bear upon their life. And these forces 
are, in a word, the prompting, guiding, 
and assisting energies of the paternal 
despots to whom in turn their interests 
are confided. 

In this endeavor to give some idea of 
what is going on in these interesting and 
but little-known backwoods of Ceylon it 
has, I trust, been shown that much may 
be done towards the revival of a long- 
past prosperity, by no large expenditure 
of money, but by engaging the natives on 
the side of work and activity, and by 
using and enforcing for that purpose the 
rules which their own immemorial cus- 
toms have prescribed. It is not too 
much to say that if some such system 
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had been brought into operation in parts 
of India where village communities are 
still extant, many lakhs of rupees might 
have been directed to other purposes than 
to dwindle away in the quicksands of the 
Public Works Department. There is 
little doubt that it is due to our vast an- 
nual expenditure on paper, viz., surveys, 
plans, correspondence, reports, minutes, 
accounts, auditings, and to our failing to 
organize into working parties the natives 
themselves, that we so often find ourselves 
unable in India to restore the small and 
great irrigation works of the old regime, 
except at a cost for which no adequate 
return can be foreseen. If it be said that 
the care now taken over preliminaries 
insures the success of the work, it may be 
replied that the ancient kings could 
hardly have exceeded the number of fail- 
ures laid to the charge of some of our 
Public Works Departments in the East. 
It is indeed asserted, with what truth 
still remains to be proved, that many of 
these ancient irrigation works never could 
be used, and that the expense of their 
construction was wasted. But if commu- 
nities of men have three or four months 
of leisure time in the year, and that pe- 
riod is employed for a year or two at the 
king’s command in throwing up a great 
embankment, which may not prove a suc- 
cess for want of water, it cannot be con- 
tended that this is a wasteful expense in 
the same sense as the sinking of some 
thousands of pounds of public money in 
the building of a barrack that can never 
be lived in, or a bridge with its piers in 
the shifting sand. Unless the whole 
available labor of a country is habitually 
employed in productive work, the em- 
ployment of part of its non-productive 
energies in an unsuccessful enterprise 
cannot be said to impoverish the country 
at large. In this there is no advocacy of 
hasty and ill-considered schemes, but 
merely a deprecation of the costly delays 
of red-tapism in countries where thou- 
sands of human hands hang idle, while 
government officials report, refer, and 
wrangle. Had Sir William Gregory held 
the public purse closed until surveyors 
made elaborate plans, and engineers 
made elaborate reports, and until it was 
made evident to the meanest comprehen- 
sion that the works would return their 
five or ten per cent., the poor village com- 
munities of the backwoods would still be 


sunk in apathy and —— 
LBERT GRAY. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE “CROOKIT MEG:” 


A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE, 


XXIII. 


I po not believe that in all their after 
lives that soft October evening, when the 
mellow autumn twilight melted into moon- 
light, was forgotten by Alister and Eppie. 
Eppie had at length abandoned herself to 
the stream which was bearing her gently 
to the Happy Islands; Alister was in- 
fected by her dreamy bliss. They wan- 
dered among the rocks where they had 
wandered as children; they crossed in 
mere wantonness the mauvais pas at the 
Bloody Hole; they laughed gleefully when 
their old friend the peregrine rose scream- 
ing and scolding from his rock. The 
Scrath Pillar was black with cormorants 
who were balancing themselves in all 
sorts of grotesque attitudes on impossi- 
ble pinnacles; they laughed again at the 
uncouth gambols of the solemn and fu- 
nereal birds. Then they went into the 
house, where supper had been prepared 
for them by Mennie. Eppie ran up to her 
mother’s room, and returnedradiant. Mrs. 
Holdfast was a shade better, and would see 
Alister. So Alister was taken into the 


sick-room, and the sick woman smiled: 


into his face, and pressed his hand with 
an air of soft entreaty. Was she resign- 
ing to the lover the mother’s jealous rights 
in her wilful pet? In these last hours the 
soul, “beginning to be freed from the 
ligaments of the body,” rises into a finer 
air, and sees right and wrong, the true 
and the false, the noble and the ignoble, 
as they are seen by the eyes of immortal- 
ity. But neither Eppie nor Alister knew 
that when the wan woman laid her trem- 
bling hands upon his hand it was a fare- 
well blessing she meant to convey to him. 
Then they returned into the little parlor 
which opened into Eppie’s sitting-room, 
where they found the simple fare of the 
farmhouse — oat cakes, fresh butter, fra- 
grant honey, creamy milk (do not scorn 
it,—on such fare the Ossianic heroes 
were bred)—arranged for them on a 
heavy oaken buffet, elaborately carved in 
fruit and flowers, which Marie Touchet 
may have brought with her from Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Alister had been commissioned by 
Uncle Ned (who was confined to the 
house by a feverish attack) to implement 
a promise which he had long ago made to 
Eppie. The“ Saint’s Rest,” the family Bi- 
ble (in which Eppie’s was the latest entry 
among the births), and one or two manuals 





of Calvinistic divinity lay on the window 
sole of the parlor; but there was no 
“ Shakespeare” in the limited library of 
the farmhouse. The whole of that won- 
derful fable-land (except for Uncle Ned’s 
reminiscences) was a ferra incognita to 
Eppie, who, indeed, from her childhood, 
like the old lords of the district, had 
loved better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse squeak. This day Alister had 
brought one of the prized volumes in his 
pocket, and when the meal was finished 
Eppie insisted that he should read her 
“a bit of a play.” Their conversation 
had begun to flag; the girl had grown shy 
and conscious —adorably shy and con- 
scious; the open book was a barrier be- 
hind which she instinctively retreated. 
She pushed the volume across the table, 
and sat looking at him as he turned the 
leaves, with her hands in her lap. The 
volume had opened at “ Romeo and Ju- 
liet.” Juliet? —ay, here was a braver 
Juliet, and as he ran rapidly over the 
earlier incidents of the tragic story, which 
is bitter with the bitterness of things too 
sweet, his thoughts wandered away from 
fair Verona to return to the Fontainbleau 
farmhouse. Romeo’s boyish rapture, in- 
deed, could poorly compare with his 
steadier and manlier love; but Juliet’s 
novel abandonment of passion suited 
Eppie’s mood. Here at last, set in ar- 
ticulate speech, was that ideal world of 
which she had been dreaming — dream- 
ing since she awoke. She sat looking at 
him, her lips apart, her hands pressed 
together, as iffascinated. Had he spoken 
at that moment, all might have been well. 
But when he came to 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale —— 

Eppie started up: “Stay, Alister, stay, I 
hear mither movin’,” she exclaimed in a 
voice that sounded tense and excited, as 
she darted out of the room. 

Alister’s heart was full. Love had told 
him that Eppie was altered. Her voice 
was softer — her mood more playful and 
yet more tender. There was an un- 
familiar moisture of happiness in her 
eyes. Alister was a simple lad; but love 
quickens the apprehension. He felt that 
the spring-time had come at last. 

He waited for her to return. He would 
take her in his arms, and whisper the 
story of a devotion of which, after all, 
Romeo’s wayward vehemence was but a 
dim reflection. 

See how she Jeans her head upon her hand: 

O that I were a glove upon that hand 

That I might touch that cheek! 
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No — no, — the direct energy of his pas- 
sion would employ no such tortuous 
diplomacy. And Eppie,—this new Ep- 
pie, so changed from the Eppie who had 
istened with chilly acquiescence —— 

At this moment he heard a low whistle 
outside (the window was open), “ Hist 
—hist— Miss Eppie — Miss Eppie!” 
—and then a scrap of paper wrapped 
round a pebble fell upon the floor at his 
feet. He sprang tothe window through 
which it had been flung; but though the 
moonlight was clear as day on the moors, 
this side of the house was in deep shade, 
and he saw no one. 

Then he picked up the scrap of paper 
which had become detached by the fall. 
He looked at it involuntarily: involunta- 
rily his eyes followed the words. There 
were only a couple of hastily scrawled 
lines; but he staggered as if struck bya 
blow. “ Darling Eppie,” it said, “ Eppie 
darling, dinna Jet the gauger leave — by 
hook or by crook keep him from Hell’s 
Lum.” And it was initialed “H. H.” 

I need make no mystery about this 
fateful scroll. Harry Hacket on his way 
to the Cove had learned at the Alehouse 
Tavern that Alister (whose movements 
had been anxiously watched) was still at 
Fontainbleau; and he had immediately 
despatched “the Deevilikie” with the 
lines which he had hurriedly scrawled at 
the bar. “The Deevilikie,” with the 
perverse ingenuity of his connection, had 
cleverly conveyed it to the wrong hand. 


XXIV. 


“T SWEAR by the God who made me 
that it is false!” Eppie exclaimed pas- 
sionately, as with a bitterness of pain 
past all words she clung to her lover, — 
seeking with one last frantic, despairing 
effort to detain him. Treachery was ab- 
horrent to every instinct of the better 
nature which love was fashioning, and 
this was treachery of which she was ac- 
cused,— mean and base and senseless 
treachery to the man she loved. 

But Alister would not relent — would 
not indeed listen; the simple, honest 
heart had grown implacable in a moment. 
Had he known women better he would 
have known that this mad passion of de- 
spair was genuine,—that no actress 
could have thrown all that heartbreak 
into spoken words, —that only an agony 
of love and longing could have forced 
= icy maiden to cling to him as she 
di 


arms about him she was only obeying the 
mandate of his rival. 

Then the clock struck ten: the rosy 
hours as they read together had slipped 
away unnoted. 

“Ten o’clock, by God, and the men at 
Collieston.” 

It was the first time that any one had 
heard Alister take that high name in vain; 
but he was not himself. 

Then without another word he tore 
himself from the clinging arms, and went 
out swiftly into the moonlight. 

There might yet be time. 

The image of love had been irreparably 
fractured; but the failure of duty might 
be repaired. 

Eppie stood where he had left her, — 
dreary, hopeless, heart-broken. Then 
she cast herself in hard, tearless silence 
upon her bed, where she lay for hours 
without moving, — her face turned to the 
wall. When, in the first light of the 
chilly dawn, she rose up pale and silent, 
with black circles round the coal-black 
eyes, the bloom of young desire, the pur- 
pe light of love, had passed out of her 
ace. 


XXV. 


UNCLE NED had that evening been as 
restless as Eppie. He was feverish and 
unsettled. His books, even his birds, 
had failed to interest him. He was con- 
tinually going to the open door, — voices 
were sounding in his ears that seemed to 
come from the sea. When it was close 
upon midnight he looked out again. The 
moon was high in heaven, — night was as 
clear as day. For many years he had 
tramped about the country by moonlight. 
To most of us nature is only known in 
her waking moods; we are asleep dur- 
ing those ineffable moments when she is 
dreaming, when the shy birds are fishing 
in the river mouth, when the owl and the 
fox and the dormice are alert, with listen- 
ing ears. But the night side of her life 
was as well known to Uncle Ned as the 
other. The short summer nights were 
over for the year, and the old man had 
felt with a pang that, in the mean time, 
at least, he would go no more a gipsying. 
But the splendor of the moonlight tempted 
him until he could resist no ‘longer. 
There was a bank of whins above the 
Water of Slains from whence he had 
often watched the water-birds all night. 
Yes, the air was soft and warm, he could 
take no harm. And if he should? How 





But he did not believe her —her trea- | 
son was too patent, —even thus with her | 


could a lover die better than in the lap of 
his mistress? “ Diana’s foresters, gen- 
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tlemen of the shade, minions of the 
moon,” he said, with a soft laugh. Then 
he went into the inner sanctum, to take 
a farewell look at the birds. There was 
a small family of kittiwakes — downy lit- 
tle morsels — which he had still in hand. 
The group was not quite to his mind, so 
he sat down and deftly touched them here 
and there. Then he rose, and locking 
the outer door, took the road to the Ward, 
walking rather unsteadily at times. His 
feet did not seem to move as freely as 
they once did, he confessed, rather sadly. 

I know that whin-bank myself — once, 
long ago (when on a summer fishing ram- 
ble) I slept among the furze. Then I saw 
something by snatches of the life that 
Uncle Ned knew by heart. It is a mem- 
orable experience in its way. The un- 
quiet and unrest of the daytime are grad- 
ually subdued as the evening descends. 
Anon the hoarse cry of the heron, the 
shrill plaint of the plover, or the wild cry 
of some belated sea-bird, break at long 
intervals the quiet murmur that comes 
seaward across the sandhills. Then there 
is an hour or so of perfect stillness in the 
deep of the dead night, which lasts until 
the grey light begins slowly to gather 
along the sullen sky. When we are able 
to look abroad the world is motionless 
and inanimate, and a heavy cloud of mil- 
dew hangs over the river. The black- 
faced sheep had begun to bleat when it 
was still dark, and now the voices of 
countless water-birds, who have been 
waiting for the retreat of the tide, answer 
each other mournfully through the damp 
air of the early morning. 

“The air bites shrewdly,” said Uncle 
Ned, by this time settled comfortably in 
a furze brush. “It maun be nigh the 
dawnin’. What a congregation o’ lang- 
necked herons —a perfect presbytery! I 
wonder to what religious persuasion they 
belang? Maybe they howld wi’ John 
Calvin—I suld na be surprised. This 
brae is fairly alive wi’ bunnies. Dinna 
mind me, my furry friend; nibble awa’ 
wi’oot stanin’ on ceremony. The verra 
witchin’ time o’ night! Surely Shake- 
speare is wrang when he maks it of evil 
repute —there’s far less evil afoot by 
night than by day. Buthe pits the words 
nae doobt into the mouth of some sinful 
man, devoured by greed and ambition. 
The noon of night — the innocent, angel- 
haunted hour — when even the inaudible 
and noiseless foot o’ time may be heard 
by the listening ear. See what a fair pro- 
cession o’ spiritual forces are on the 
move, passing across the face of heaven, 





like the Northern Dancers. And there’s 
the first streak o’ licht in the east — the 
grey-eyed morn will be moving presently. 
A heavenly birth! Dayrise — that is, the 
hour before the sun himsel’ is up — to my 
thinking, is just perfectly divine. ‘The 
dew of thy birth is of the womb of the 
morning.’ Truly thaeauld Hebrew poets 
had a wonnerfu’ knack of saying pre- 
ceesly the richt thing at the richt time.” 

But it was soon clear to Uncle Ned that 
more than the birds were stirring. In 
fact their clamor — quacking of wild 
ducks, shrill piping of sandpipers, scream- 
ing of sea-mews — proved that they had 
been disturbed by man. And in the 
bright moonlight he discovered across 
the river a column of men moving down 
to the ford. The moonlight gleamed 
upon steel—the men had cutlasses in 
their hands. It was the coastguard. 

The incoming tide fills all the low 
ground which lies between the sandhills. 
When Uncle Ned arrived, the wide level 
space was flooded. A bright, unquiet 
plain of waters quivered beneath his feet. 
But the tide even then was ebbing — run- 
ning back like a mill-race; and now onl 
a shallow streamlet flowed lazily iheonsh 
the centre of a wide, sandy plain. 

There was a little delay at the ford; 
but the men were quickly across. The 
path from the ford, passing below “ Char- 
lie’s Pot”? (a noted pool for sea trout), 
leads almost directly to the bank where 
Uncle Ned was established. Here it joins 
the road which runs up-stream to Ardallie ; 
down-stream across the sandhills to the 
fishing hamlets at Hell’s Lum. 

The night was so still that the hoarse, 
cheery voice of Captain Knock was rec- 
ognizable by Uncle Ned. “Well, you 
see, Alister, when I had skewered the 
first Johnny Crawpaw, I turned upon the 
ither twa. The ane was a complete Go- 
liath o’ Gath in the uniform o’ the auld 
Guard. He cam’ at me like a mad bull 
o’ Bashan: but I caught him aneath his 
oxter, and he gaed down like a shot — 
dead as Julius Czwsar. The last o’ the 
three —a little, black, pock-marked chiel, 
wi’ a lang mustache — turned to rin, but I 
had him on the grun’ before he could say 
Jock Wabster. I was a first-rate rinner, 
Alister, in those days—I had ta’en a’ 
the prizes that simmer at the Strath- 
bogie meetin’; so when the general — 
Marlboro’, ye ken —comes up, ‘ Captain 
Knock,’ says he ——” 

“] think, sir,” said Alister, “that this 
is the place we spoke of; it commands 
baith the road and the foord.” 
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“The verra spot — so get the men un- 
der cover, and a mouthfu’ o’ speerits,” 
added the gallant captain, diving into his 
pocket for his flask, “will keep the mil- 
dew oot o’ the stamack.” 

The men were lying down among the 
whins and heather, when Uncle Ned, 
looking towards the sea, saw the advance- 
guard of the free-traders appear over the 
sandhills. The richest cargo that the 
“ Crookit Meg” had yet run was at hand. 
Slung in panniers on the back of some 
thirty or forty hill ponies, and guarded 
by the crew, accompanied by fishermen 
and farm-laborers, silks from Lyons, gin 
from Holland, lace from Brussels (and 
one golden cross set in pearls from Ant- 
werp), were being conveyed to the inte- 
rior. At the head of the band came “the 
skipper” — a noted smuggler of the day. 
Harry Hacket rode beside the leader; on 
his other hand a youngster, with a look 
of premature dare-devilry in his face, but 
bearing a striking resemblance to Eppie, 
was laughing merrily —like a boy; and 
indeed Dick Holdfast (the spoiled urchin 
had been the merest youngster when he 
ran away to sea, leaving Eppie to monop- 
olize all the tenderness of the mother’s 
heart in that late autumn of her love) was 
even yet barely more than a boy. 

The moonlight was still brilliant, though 
morning was at hand. The free-traders 
moved quickly; but at the ford there was 
a moment’s pause. It had been arranged 
that one half of the party should keep to 
the river road leading to the bog of Ar- 
dallie, whence the merchandise could be 
distributed at leisure ; the other half cross- 
ing at the ford and making for the old 
tower of Udny —near which the great 
south road passed. Of this pause the 
coastguard took advantage. The men 
sprang to their feet, barred the way, and 
Captain Knock, who in spite of his brag 
was as brave as a lion, advanced upon the 
leaders. Alister was by his side. 

“ Hulloo, my freens, have the goodness 
to stop for one minute. Now, Mr. Skip- 
per, what may be the meaning of this 
moonlicht flittin’ ?” 

“Come, come, captain,” said a deep, 
rough voice in reply. “Don’t try any of 
your tricks upon us. We are good sub- 
jects of King George, and have no will to 
meddle with you. So please stand out of 
the way.” The speaker was an English- 
man. 

The free-traders were taken by sur- 
prise. They had heard that the coast- 
guard were at Collieston, and they fan- 
cied that the road was clear to the hills. 
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But the cargo was worth fighting for; 
and, if it came to the worst, they meant 
to fight. The crew of the lugger were 
heavily armed. 

“ Hang it, skipper,” said young Dick, 
throwing his plaid aside and drawing a 
pistol from his belt, as he pushed for- 
ward, “the sooner we get this business 
through the better.” He was followed by 
the crew. 

There was a confused tumult in the 
moonlight. Uncle Ned from his perch 
saw the flash of steel, saw more than one 
man fall, heard a pistol shot or two, heard 
Dick’s cheery voice and the commodore’s 
deep growl. It was clear from the first, 
indeed, that the fight was one-sided. The 
crew were out-numbered ; the fishermen 
and the farm-laborers had disappeared 
before a shot was fired, taking the ponies 
with them; but the sailors’ blood was up, 
and they knew beside that the venture on 
which each had an interest would be a 
dead loss, unless they stood their ground. 
So many oaths were uttered, and some 
deep gashes given before they yielded. 
Yet it was all over in a quarter of an hour 
or less, and Dick, with an ugly cut in his 
face, when he saw that there was no more 
fight in the men, managed to reach the 
close cover of the furze, and crawl, cat- 
like, along the bank. The rest surren- 
dered. 

Harry Hacket would have gladly es- 
caped at the outset had it been possible. 
But he could not help himself; the crew 
were behind him, the revenue officers in 
front. He inwardly cursed his luck: this 
was the worst scrape of his life; and in 
truth the whizz of bullets and the flash of 
steel made his blood runcold. He was a 
coward at heart; the mere presence of 
danger — of death — unnerved and un- 
manned him. But the rage of despair 
sometimes takes the semblance of man- 
hood. One of the coastguard had singled 
out the horseman (his features obscured 
by his broad felt hat), and rushed at him 
with cutlass drawn. Harry’s heart beat 
as if it would burst ; but forced to face the 
instant peril, he drove his spurs deep into 
the mare’s sides, and sent her at his 
assailant. He had only a heavy hunting- 
whip in his hand; but he flung it in the 
man’s face as he raised the cutlass, and it 
blinded him for the moment. Before he 
could recover himself, Hacket had seized 
the weapon. There was now only a sin- 
gle man between him and the open. It 
was Alister. By this time the taste of 
blood was in his mouth; the wild beast 
was roused ; he could have charged a bat- 
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tery without winking. Alister was his 
rival; Alister was his foe. With a bitter 
imprecation, raising the cutlass above his 
head, and digging the spurs once more 
junto the terrified animal — mad with fright 
—he rushed at Alister. Down came the 
heavy, clumsy weapon; but Alister was 
unhurt. For just as the mare was plung- 
ing forward, an old man had risen up out 
of the thick whins, close in front of the 
young coastguardsman. 

“Oh, bairns, bairns!”’ said Uncle Ned, 
lifting his hands. 

To save his own life Hacket could not 
have diverted the blow. The heavy 
weapon came down upon the old man’s 
head with murderous force. Hacket reeled 
in his saddle, the horror of the deed had 
sobered him. He gave a wild, startled 
glance at Alister, into whose arms Uncle 
Ned had fallen, and then, seeing that the 
coast was clear, set the mare at the low 
fence, and disappeared among the sand- 
hills. 

“The laird himsel’,” muttered Alister, 
as he laid the old man on the grass, and 
knelt tenderly beside him. ‘God be 
thanked,” he continued, as he bound his 
handkerchief across the wound, “ it’s just 
gashed his cheek. So, Mr. Harry Hacket, 
this is your doing —a braw nicht’s wark, 
a braw nicht’s wark.” 


XXVI. 


But Dick’s troubles that morning-were 
not yet over. 

When he had crawled for half an hour 
through the furze, he descended into the 
deep cleft cut by the burn of Forvie, 
before it joins the greater stream. Then 
for the first time he ventured to rise to 
his feet. Thereafter his path lay up the 
course of the burn, until at a sharp angle, 
about a mile further on, he was able to 
plunge at one step into the shelter of the 
sandhills. These sandhills are the domi- 
nant feature of this arid land. The vege- 
tation is salt and bitter; the prickly bent 
wounds the hand; there are no living 
creatures to be seen except the conies, or 
to be heard except the curlew; even the 
hardy black-faced sheep, when it loses 
itself in this Dead Sea valley, simply 
starves. And it is easy to lose your way 
—these monotonous undulations are as 
bewildering as the monotonous levels of 
the desert. But Dick knew his way 
well; and before the morning was far - 
vanced he had reached the Tong tongue 
of rock which runs into the sea between 
Port Erroll and Hell’s Lum. A sward of 
short, sweet, velvety turf carpets the pla- 
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teau; while on either side the black rock 
dips sheer into the sea—five hundred 
feet below. 

The morning was simply faultless ; and 
— save for one obvious blemish — the 
picture was as perfect as it could be. The 
sea —or what of it was visible — was 
blue as the sky; but the broad, luminous 
plain did not carry the eye with it as it 
sometimes does to the outermost horizon ; 
on the contrary, less than a mile from the 
land an impenetrable bank of fog lay upon 
the water, a damp and humid veil. To 
enter into that bank was to leave the 
sheen of the sunlight, and all the pleasant 
sparkle of the morning, behind you. 

Dick, lying at full length along the 
sward, peered cautiously over the edge of 
the precipice. It was one of those places 
where the brain is apt to lose controi 
over the body; where men born on the 
flats become sick and giddy; where the 
perilous fascination of “ knowing the worst 
of it” becomes at times imperious and 
overmastering. But Dick was visited by 
no imaginative tremors. 

“ The verra place,” he remarked, as he 
looked coolly about him. “ The hoody’s 
nest is not fifty feet awa’, and it maun 
still be possible to swing roun’ beneath 
the bank. I learnt the trick from Cummin 
Summers — it’s a trick worth learnin’. 
Then down the laigh end o’ that lang, 
smooth shelf — I can see a fute-print here 
and there—and then there’s the deep 
gully that takes you stracht to the water- 
side. The bit o’ rotten rock at the corner 
is not canny —the maist part cam’ awa’ 
in my hand the last time I passt — but 
it’s only a bit loup after a’. And there’s 
the graceless cutty hersel’, I declare, safe 
and snug in the cut. It needs a keen eye, 
to be sure, to discover the ‘Crookit Meg’ 
in Hell’s Lum, she’s as black as the 
verra rock. Dander has a’ ready to rin 
— that’s clear — but how the three o’ us 
are to handle her across the water is mair 
than I can tell. And not a breath o’ wind 
in the sky. O for a bit breeze, and we 
might won thro’ yet!” 

Dick appeared to be satisfied with his 
survey, for he drew back from the brink 
and threw himself into a clump of heath- 
er. 
“T wonner,” he continued, “if I micht 
venture to steal across to Fontainbleau ; 
the sight o’ Eppie is gude for sair een. 
And the auld mither! But the haili coun- 
try will be up, and we maun manage to 
creep awa’ or ever the boats won roun’ 
frae Collieston. But what bit lass is 
this?” he continued, as the figure of a 
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young girl appeared at the summit of the 
rocky footpath leading from Port Er- 
roll. “If we’re not to start till dark she 
might warn Eppie. Asweet slip of alass 
— it canna surely be little Nan?” 

But little Nan it was, the slim little 
maiden whom we met the other day at 
the St. Fergus ford, a comrade of Dick’s 
in the old days when he had run wild 
about the country side. Not out of her 
teens yet, it would seem; little more than 
a “bairn” indeed; innocent as a lamb; 
adorably unconscious as a bird or a flower. 
Yet Nan had been early initiated in a 
sense into the mysteries of love, Dick 
having been her “sweetheart” when she 
was barely five. And even to-day — 
though she looks on herself as a great 
girl now, she is fifteen come March — 
she keeps a very soft place in her heart 
for Dick, for Dick the truant, who had 
found his land loves too tame, and was 
now a rover upon the sea. 

She gave a great start when she saw 
him. And then a glad cry of childish 
delight. 

“O Dick — Dick!” she said, throwing 
her arms innocently round his neck. 
“ But they have hurt you,” she continued, 
with a half sob, as she noticed the cut on 
his face, and the blood plastered over his 
cheek. 

The boy laughed gleefully as he stooped 
and kissed her — shaking the clotted curls 
off his forehead. 

“ And it’s you, little Nan! And you’ve 
grown quite a big lass, Nan! And it’s 
only a scart on my cheek, my dear! And 
how’s auld Lucky? And is Wasp still to 
the fore? Ahd now sit you down, my 
bonny Nan, and tell me what brought you 
here in the nick o’ time.” 

She had come to spend the Sabbath 
with her grandfather at Port Erroll, — 
“for he’s auld and doited, and Peter is 
aff to the sea,” sobbed Nan, in an April 
storm of tears and laughter. “But, O 
Dick, whar, whar have you been sae 
lang?” 

There was much to tell: but at last the 
boy roused himself from a pleasant dream. 
“Would it be possible, I wonner, to let 
Eppie ken that I am here?” he asked, 
somewhat anxiously. 

“Tl tell her,” Nan replied eagerly. “I 
ken the short cut thro’ the moss ——” 

Nan was still speaking when a low, 
cautious whistle sounded a note of warn- 
ing—as it seemed to them. It came 
from among the rocks about the point. 

kage started to their feet. A flock of 
grey plover were wheeling overhead. 
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“Look, Dick, look!” she exclaimed 
breathlessly. Her quick eye had caught 
the gleam of steel in the low morning sun- 
light. “It’s the coastguard,” she said, 
pointing towards the land. “Oh, Dick, 
they will kill you.” 

“Stand whar you are, Nan; dinna 
muve. Gie Eppie a kiss frae me, an’ the 
dear auld mither: and here’s anither for 
yoursel’, my bonny bairn. They wonna 
touch you, be sure; but dinna muve, dinna 
muve.” 

They were standing on the very edge 
of the cliff. 


Sure enough it was the coastguard: the 
enemy had run him down at last. The 
tongue of rock was long and narrow, and 
the men were well between him and the 
land. Dick was inatrap: the door of 
escape was barred. 

As the men advanced towards the spot 
where the figure of the girl stood erect 
and motionless against the sky, one of 
them raised his gun. But the other in- 
terposed. “ Dinna, Colin, dinna — ye may 
hurt the lass. It’s not possible that he 
can jink us now; he’s fairly trapped.” 

The men came closer and closer to 
where she stood. There were two of 
them — Colin and Jim — handsome, dash- 
ing young fellows as one could wish to 
see among the rigging of a man-of-war. 

Little Nan for the moment was in the 
heroic mood, or very near it. She stood 
there breathless — white - lipped — with 
round, wide-open blue eyes —her hands 
pressed tightly together. But the heroic 
mood was not suited for Nan. As one of 
the men caught her roughly by the shoul- 
der and pushed her aside with an angry 
oath — “ D—n it, man, he’s awa’,’”’— she 
broke down of a sudden, and sobbed bit- 
terly — bitterly as if her heart would 
break. 

“ Puir Dick! — puir Dick!” 

The men crawled cautiously towards 
the brink; but they quickly ew back. 
The bank of turf on which they rested 
was a mere cornice projecting over a 
giddy void; it had been undermined by 
wind and rain; it shook, or seemed to 
shake, with their weight. The wall itself 
of which it formed the coping leaned 
towards the sea; so that unless you chose 
to bend your neck, as Dick had done, 
clean over the abyss, it was impossible to 
scan the face of the precipice, or to see 
what was going on at its base. 

And yet they did see something — 
something that arrested their practised 
eyes in a moment. 





A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE, 


“The ‘Crookit Meg,’ by God! the 
*Crookit Meg’ hersel’!” 

She was lying in a deep gash or cut in 
the rock, a splendid natural basin in which 
a three-decker might have rode. There 
was not a soul to be seen on board; yet 
the slim little craft looked instinct with 
eager life, like the captive animal through 
whose veins the yearning to be free pulses 
with a fierce thrill. Her half-furled sails 
flapped idly as if wooing the reluctant 
breeze; a line that ran across her bow 
was fastened to the buoy outside the 
reef, where through the long summer 
days the Port Erroll boats are moored; 
yes, she is ready to slip away at any 
moment, like a bird in the hand, or a 
greyhound on the leash. 

“ Not a soul stirring,’ says Colin, “ and 
the sea like glass. There maun be boats 
at Port Erroll handy, we’ll stop her yet. 
But, O Jim, my man, she’s arare beauty!” 

But as it turned out, the boats at Port 
Erroll were not “ handy ; ” were, indeed, 
for some reason or other, quite the 
reverse of “handy.” They had been 
dragged far up the beach past the big 
boulders, and the oars had been care- 
fully stowed away. It takes half-a-dozen 
men to move these unwieldy craft, and 
there was not a man about the place that 
The 


morning who was not bedridden. 
women stood at the doors, and looked 
moodily at the “gauger bodies.” 

At last they succeeded in launching a 


boat. But in the interval a good half- 
hour had passed. 

The stout young fellows settle to their 
oars, however, and pull like grim death. 

But ere they round the headland, which 
rises sheer out of the deep water, they 
feel a breath of air upon their faces; 
and even as they round it they see, not 
the bare masts and the black hull of the 
becalmed lugger among the rocks, but 
the “ Crookit Meg,” the “ Crookit Meg” 
in her finest dress and queenliest mood, 
a shining mass of snow-white canvas, 
stealing away like a cloud. 

And yet the breeze had barely touched 
her as yet. 

“She’s a precious beauty,” said Colin 
again, unable, in spite of his mortifica- 
tion, to repress a deep-drawn sigh — rap- 
turous as a lover’s. They laid down their 
oars, and, rising to their feet, watched 
her as she stood straight out to sea. 

But even while they looked the fresh- 
ening breeze filled her sails, and she 
passed from their eyes as a dream passes. 
A close, warm, steamy mist — thick and 
impenetrable as night — rested on the wa- 
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ter, not five hundred yards from the shore. 
Into this she entered —cutting the solid 
fog cleanly—like a knife. It was the 
last wy | saw of the “Crookit Meg.” 

The last of the “Crookit Meg,” so 
far as this story is concerned. For the 
strange adventures of Dick Holdfast in 
the earlier years of the century must form 
the subject of a separate record. 

XXVII. 

EppiE went down next morning to her 
mother’s room in a sort of stupor. Utter 
weariness and hopelessness had taken 
possession of her. Her heart had opened 
out to the sun, and a frost had come and 
nipped it to the core. To her the blos- 
soming spring-time had been the time of 
death — not of physical death, but of spir- 
o_o death of hope, of joy, and of 
ove. 

Had Mrs. Holdfast been herself she 
must have noticed her daughter’s apathy. 
But her hold on life had got weaker and 
weaker, the silver cord that moors us to 
time had been slackened, and she was 
drifting away to that still, strange land 
—the shadowy home of the shadows. 
The things of this world were falling 
from her. Even her engrossing love for 
her cherished pet had begun to grow 
feeble, —she was making new friends, 
seeking out fresh interests elsewhere. 
Where? Still there was a soft gleam of 
satisfaction in her eye when Eppie 
pressed her hand and lhe her cheek. 

Eppie went mechanigally about the du- 
ties of the house. She made no mis- 
takes; but she was quite unconscious of 
what she said, and of what was said to her. 
It was a close, sultry day for October; 
but she had not the least notion whether 
it was fair or foul. Exciting scraps of 
news were brought into the kitchen, and 
stolidly discussed by the farm-laborers 
when they returned to their early dinners: 
but she did not notice that anything was 
amiss. : 

About midday she took her hat in her 
hand and went out of doors. She went 
as far as the garden. Some late yellow 
roses still hung on the bushes; she gath- 
ered a handful mechanically and stuck 
them into the breast of her dress. It 
had been her habit since she was a child; 
but if any one had asked her that day 
where she had plucked them, she could 
not have told. 

There was a rustling among the elder 
bushes, and the elfish feos of the “ Dee- 
vilikie” peered through the branches. 
Eppie’s ear was sharper than a black- 
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cock’s; but to-day it appeared that her 
sense. had grown torpid as her soul. 
The “ Deevilikie” had to touch her dress 
before she noticed him. ‘Miss Eppie, 
Miss Eppie,” said the imp, “1 was bid- 
den to tell you that for God’s sake you’re 
to meet him at Cairnbannow. He’ll be 
waitin’ for you at fowr.” Then he went 
on, leering at her maliciously: “ There’s 
been a gran’ splore at Hell’s Lum. So 
they say. The tae half hae been sticket, 
and the tither drooned. The rest ’ill be 
hangit.” And an expression of impish 
delight pervaded the impish face, which 
had been turned prematurely into a leath- 
ery brown by the fire of the forge. 

Eppie never thought of resisting —re- 
sistance would not avail her. She must 
dree her weird. She must meet her 
doom. The stars had been too strong 
for her. 

“ll be there,” she said, in a voice 
which sounded dry and out of tune. “I'll 
be there in time.” 

Without even looking at the boy she 
returned to the house. She told Watty 
to have the pony caught and saddled. It 
could wait in the stable till she was ready, 
and he might go with the men to their 
work. Then she mounted the stairs to 
her bed-room, and changed her dress. 
Putting her hand into the pocket of her 
riding-habit, she found some papers. She 
looked at them with a puzzled air; she 
could not at all remember how they had 
come there. Then the scene with Corbie 
flashed across hergnind. Yes: they were 
Harry Hacket’s; she would take them to 
him. It was now three o’clock; Cairn- 
bannow was an hour’s ride. So she went 
into her mother’s room, stooped down, 
and kissed her, and said, “ How are you, 
mither?” There was no reply; only a 
wan smile on the worn face. Eppie kissed 
her again, falling on her knees beside the 
bed. Then she rose up and went out: 
the anxious, questioning eyes following 
her to the door. : 

How long they followed her was never 
known. It was an hour or two before 
Mennie could go back to her mistress, 
and during that hour they must some- 
times have sought the door through which 
Eppie had passed, and by which she 
would return. But she did not return in 
time; nor did any one. The appealing 
eyes grew dim ; the heart beat fainter and 
fainter; and Mrs. Holdfast died as she 
had lived —a strong, solitary, self-reliant 
soul, a true daughter of the masterful 
Keiths: recalling to me, indeed, when 1 
think of her, the bronze statue in the 
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Wilhelm Platz at Berlin, under which 
they have written (or is it only in the old 
church at Hochkirch ?) an inscription not 
easily surpassable in the lapidary way — 
“words which go through you like the 
clang of steel.” * 

There was no sound in the sick-cham- 
ber that night: it had ceased to be the 
chamber of sickness and had become the 
chamber of death. There had been no 
sound in it, at least, since Mark, hastily 
summoned, threw himself on his knees 
beside the bed, which, with its still occu- 
pant, had been made smooth, and decent, 
and comely for the grave. “O mither, 
mither, but I did love you,” cried poor 
Mark, who in the grim reticence of his 
love had never said so much before. But 
a Scotsman is a grim animal. 

Do not blame Eppie overmuch. To do 
her justice (and as the old proverb says, 
“It’s a sin to lee on the deil,”) she had 
no notion whatever that the end was 
near. 


* The reader must turn to Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great,’’ vol. v., p. 373. Orstay. Here it is: — 


Dum in Przlio non procul hinc 
Inclinatum suorum aciem 
Mente manu voce et exemplo 
Restituebat 
Pugnans ut heroas decet 
Occubuit 
D.x1v. Octobris. 
This of course (under the modest urn of black marble 
on the pedestal of grey) is in the neighboring church at 
Hochkirch; the bronze statue at Berlin is another 
affair altogether. Of which, however, (let me say 
here), a copy in bronze was sent not many years since 
by the king of Prussia to the capital of the granite 
countries from whence the Keiths came—less in re- 
membrance, I suspect, of the Scotch captain than of 
the Scotch historian of his great ancestor. So said 
Bismarck at least, if I am not mistaken. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON ANTS. 


ASTRONOMY has made us all familiar 
with the conception of world on world 
above our heads. We no longer specu- 
late with Epicurus and Anaxagoras 
whether the sun may not be as large as a 
quoit, or even as large as Peloponnesus. 
We are satisfied that the greater and the 
lesser lights are worlds, some of them 
greatly exceeding our own in magnitude. 
But few of us realize the worlds on worlds 
at our feet, worlds which leave us as com- 
pletely outside as if we belonged to an- 
other planet; worlds not set to our clocks, 
that probably have a wholly different time 
to ours; worlds full of sounds, which are 
dead silence to us, but across which our 
loudest thunder breaks not in the faintest 
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whisper; inarticulate worlds, yet pos- 
sessed of some kind of unknown lan- 
guage; worlds full of inexplicable phe- 
nomena, moving to other ends than ours, 
and governed by mental laws to which our 
own give us only the faintest clue. 

In a little poem of Dante Rossetti’s, he 
describes a mood of violent grief in which, 
sitting with his head bowed between his 
knees, he unconsciously eyes the wood- 
spurge growing at his feet, till from those 
terrible moments he carries off the one 
trivial fact, cut into his brain for all time, 
that “ the wood-spurge has a cup of three.” 
In some such mood of troubled thought, 

‘ flung perhaps full-length on the turf, have 
we not as unconsciously and intently 
watched a little ant, trudging across our 
prostrate form intent upon its glorious 
polity; a creature to which we, with our 
great spiritual world of thought and emo- 
tion and will, have no existence, except 
as a sudden and inconvenient upheaval of 
parti-colored earth to be scaled, of un- 
known geological formation, but wholly 
worthless as having no bearing upon the 
one great end of life, the care of larvez. 

But if the lower life completely shuts 
out the higher, the higher life, while in- 
cluding the lower, has the greatest diffi- 
culty in penetrating beyond its threshold. 
Our keys are too large to fit the wards of 
the lock that would open to us its re- 
cesses. Our very touch is too often 
death. We have mostly but the sense of 
sight to carry us within these other worlds 
of sentient life. We stand as spectators 
on its threshold, trying to guess the 
meaning of all this dumb show, trying to 
penetrate to its secret springs, trying to 
surprise some answering look of intelli- 
gence. Michelet, the poet-observer of 
nature, tells us of his quaint efforts to 
find out whether insects have a physiog- 
nomy, to look into their averted faces and 
detect some gleam of the torch which is 
concealed in their inner existence, some 
reflection from within of the intelligence 
of ant and bee, which, judging by its work, 
so closely resembles our own; some an- 
swering look, such as in the dog kindles 
into wistful tenderness, or patiently abides 
in the large, melancholy eyes of oxen. 
But at length, when he had turned the 
little creature on its back, and looked it 
straight in the face, with its external teeth 
or mandibles moving horizontally, its mo- 
tionless composite eyes consisting of fifty 
facets, its palpi at the entrance of the 
mouth, and its vibrating and mobile an- 
tenna, all fixed in a horny case, he found 
himself confronted with a strange, im- 
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movable mask rather than a living physi- 
ognomy. That mailed insect face is ex- 
pressionless to us. There are no win- 
dows looking our way from the insect 
world. Whatever knowledge we gain of 
it must be gained by patient observation 
from without, and inferences verified by 
careful and repeated experiments. 

To this patient observation of the lower 
forms of life and experimental research 
with regard to their laws and limitations, 
the great modern doctrine of evolution 
has given an additional incentive, teach- 
ing us that 


One — of nature makes the whole world 
in. 


Whatever perplexity still besets us with 
regard to their inner nature, Cuvier’s idea 
that animals are given us as simpler sec- 
tions of the infinitely complex problem, 
man — diagrams leading up to the more 
complicated structure—must be funda- 
mentally true; and in the philosophy of 
the future we shall probably live to be 
amazed at the way metaphysicians have 
rushed at nature’s last and most difficult 
proposition, man, and spent themselves 
in vain efforts to solve it, while neglect- 
ing all the humbler steps afforded by ani- 
mal life, by which physiology would have 
graduaily led them up to it. Even those 
who hold, with Mr. Wallace, that the dif- 
ference between men and animals is one 
of kind, and not only of degree — man, 
possessed of an intelligent will that fore- 
appoints its own ends, of a conscience 
that imposes upon him a “categorical im- 
perative,” of spiritual faculties that can 
apprehend and worship the invisible— 
yet even they must hold that his lower 
animal nature, which forms as it were the 
platform of the spiritual, is built up from 
lower organisms. If we hold, with Pro- 
fessor Allman, that thought, and still more 
will and conscience, though only mani- 
festing themselves through the medium 
of cerebral protoplasm, are not its prop- 
erties, any more than the invisible rays 
which lie beyond the violet are the prop- 
erty of the medium which, by altering 
their refrangibility, makes them manifest, 
the study of the exact nature and proper- 
ties of the transmitting medium is equally 
necessary. Indeed, the whole position 
can only be finally established by defining 
experimentally the necessary limitations 
of the medium, and proving the insuf- 
ficiency of the lower data to account for 
the higher. 

It is these higher considerations and 
wider issues that give such a peculiar in- 
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terest to the patient observation which 
has been recently brought to bear upon 
the habits of the social insects, especially 
of ants, which, living in community, pre- 
sent so many of the conditions of human 
life, and the development of the “tribal 
self” from those conditions, to which 
Professor Clifford attributed the genesis 
of the moral sense. 

In order to pass in review these in- 
teresting observations and bring out their 
significance, I must go over ground which 
is doubtless familiar to many of my 
readers. 

The associative industry of ants has 
excited wonder and admiration from the 
earliest ages. That some were winged 
among swarms of wingless individuals 
was a fact that could not escape the most 


_ cursory observation; but so little have 


we cared to know about these other pop- 
ulous worlds of sentient life so closely 
imitating our own, and therefore pen 
ing the more to our curiosity, that it was 
not till the seventeenth century that the 
Dutch naturalist, Swammerdan, first as- 
certained by dissection that the winged 
individuals were the males and females, 
and that the others were sterile females, 
and, in fact, belonged to that despised 
class of “old maids” by which so much 
useful work is done in the human as well 
as in the insect world. It would seem as 
if suppressed instincts of sex in nature 
were intended to supply the finest poten- 
tial energy or stored-up force. In these 
sterile females the organs of reproduc- 
tion remain ina rudimentary state. Some 
individuals, however, prove fertile; but, 
strange to say, seem only capable of pro- 
ducing males. The queen, or fertile ant, 
is probably brought up, as in the case of 
bees, upon different food, though we 
have no direct knowledge of this fact 
with regard to ants. Sir John Lubbock 
is disposed to believe it because, as he 
states, “while hundreds, I might say 
thousands, of workers have been bred in 
my nests, and a large number of males, 
not a single queen has been produced in 
~ one of them.” * 

t is these sterile females that, as in 
bees, form the workers, and to which the 
task of building, excavating, purveying, 
tending the young, and I reluctantly add, 
in some species, the less feminine func- 
tion of fighting belongs. Some, like the 
common Formica rufa, build vast struc- 
tures of all sorts of alien materials, sink- 
ing fairy piles into the ground, and with 


* Linnean Society's Fournal, vol. xiv., p. 609 (1879). 
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indescribable art dovetailing in little bits 
of wood to form durable partitions. 
Others, like the mason-ant, build of earth 
alone, moistened with rain-water, and 
kneaded into tiny bricks; while others, 
again, the mining ants, making use of:a 
flat stone for their canopy, excavate ex- 
tensive subterranean galleries and cham- 
bers. Some make themselves a city to 
dwell in within the heart of a tree, sculp- 
turing out numberless stories whose floors 
and ceilings are as thin as paper, sup- 
ported sometimes by vertical partitions, 
sometimes by concentric rows of slender 


pillars, the whole imbued with a blackish — 


tint, by what agency remains obscure. 
For all these marvellous works they have 
no other chisel than their teeth, no other 
compass or carpenter’s rule than their 
antenna, and no other trowel than their 
fore-feet, with which they affix and con- 
solidate the moistened earth. The Bra- 
zilian codoma cephalotes, as well as 
some other species, use the leaves of 
trees in the construction of their nests. 
On a perfectly calm day the passer-by is 
surprised to see the leaves of a tree in 
full foliage falling in a shower. Closer 
observation betrays an ant sawing dil- 
ligently at the foot-stalk, while other ants 
at the foot of the tree are engaged in 
cutting the fallen leaves into circular 
pieces. The singular sight of thousands 
of these ants returning from their de- 
structive harvest, and presenting the 
aspect of a multitude of animated aves 
of a circular shape, has given them the 
name of parasol ants, in Surinam. With 
these leaves interposed between the layers 
of kneaded earth they manage to “ felt” 
the large domes which cover their exten- 
sive edifices, many of them from three to 
six feet in height, and as much as thirty 
to forty yards in circumference, and thus 
render them impervious to even the tor- 
rents of tropical rain. One knows not 
which to admire the most, their ingenuity 
in perceiving that no layer of earth, how- 
ever tempered, would resist a tropical 
downpour, or the admirable method with 
which they work, one band of ants being 
told off to bring the materials to a central 
depot, and another to place the leafy tiles 
in due order on the roof. 

But the architectural labors of ants, as 
is well known, form but the least part of 
the life-work of these industrious little 
creatures. Their chief labor is bestowed 
on the care of the young. The eggs 
when first laid are extremely minute, but, 
not being enclosed in a rigid envelope, 
have the power of growth when in con- 
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tact with the air. The workers collect 
them and place them in special chambers, 
moving them from one to the other to 
secure the right temperature. The larve 
which issue from them are helpless crea- 
tures, only just able to raise their heads 
a little, and open their mouths to receive 
the food with which their devoted nurses 
supply them from their own mouth. 
Every morning they carry them up to the 
surface chambers, and on fine days ex- 
pose them to the gentle heat of the sun. 
But when the rays grow too powerful they 
are carried down to the underground 
cellars, the action of each day being 
varied according to the atmospheric con- 
ditions. When come to maturity, the 
larvae of most species spin a cocoon, and 
inside this satin shroud pass into pupe. 
The insect in this state has acquired the 
figure and size it will finally present, 
strength and consistence alone being 
wanting. It continues to move for some 
moments after quitting the larva state, but 
soon becomes immovable; it afterwards 
changes gradually in color, passing from 
fine white to a pale yellow, then becom- 
ing red or brown or black, according to 
its species. When the perfect insect is 
ready to come forth, it is powerless to 
liberate itself, like other insects, from its 
silken grave-clothes. This the workers 
proceed to do, employing their teeth as 
we should a pair of scissors, the operation 
being apparently conducted with much 
joyous excitement and bustle in the ant- 
hill, the ants relieving themselves in turn 
with the utmost alacrity. Even when the 
outer cocoon is rent away, the insect is 
still enclosed in a cobwebby structure, 
from which it has again to be rescued, 
when it is able to walk about a little and 
receive nourishment. 

A process of education seems then to 
be carried on, the workers accompanying 
the young ants everywhere, guiding them 
through the labyrinths of their habitation, 
nourishing them, training the workers to 
their work, and performing the difficult 
task of extending the delicate wings of 
the males and females without injuring 
the gauzy texture. 

At length, on some warm, midsummer 
day, the temperature not below 67° Fah- 
renheit, the ant-hill is seen to be ina state 
of great commotion. Its surface glitters 
with the winged males that come forth b 
hundreds from their subterranean dwell- 
ing, soon followed by the females, who are 
in much smaller numbers and of a larger 
size, but clothed with the same rainbow- 
hued investiture of wings; crowds of 
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workers mingle with the bridal throng, 
continually running from one to the other 
of their winged charges, proffering them 
their tender offices for the last time. 
Suddenly, as with one general impulse, 
the inspiration of flight comes upon them, 
and these creatures, the inheritors of dark 
cellars and sunless, underground corri- 
dors, soar away with one consent into the 
boundless sunshine, joyously playing 
about the tops of trees or moving in light 
clouds above the sunny pastures, while 
they consummate their union beneath the 
liberal sky as their bridal chamber, the 
workers meantime retiring into the nest 
and closing the doors, feeling, one would 
say, a little flat. 

Itis curious that notwithstanding the 
labor of so many excellent observers, and 
though -ant-nests swarm in every field 
and wood, we should find so much diffi- 
culty in tracing the after-history of these 
winged myriads after they disappear into 
the air, and that so much obscurity should 
rest on the mode of origin of new com- 
munities. Unlike the queen-bee, which 
adopts a circling flight round her hive 
when she goes forth to meet the male in 
the air, the male and female ants fly 
straight off in a right line from the nest, 
and coeur | never return to it, a few 
impregnated emales being detained by 
the workers, and despoiled of their wings, 
to keep up the population. The male ap- 
parently plays that distressingly subordi- 
nate part which nature seems to assign 
to him in the insect world, and which 
makes one wonder by what action of the 
environment on his feeble endowments 
he has developed his preposterous pre- 
tensions in higher circles. Unendowed 
with weapons of offence, without chisel- 
shaped teeth, or sting, or ovipositor, 
Huber considers the life of the male ant 
cannot be of long continuance after he 
has fulfilled his office of reproduction. 
His privileges in the ant-world are purely 
negative. He is not exposed to the dan- 
ger of being eaten by his cannibal spouse, 
as among spiders, nor to be set upon and 
assassinated by infuriated spinsters, as 
among bees, who might have learned gen- 
tler manners from the flowers. Nature 
simply dismisses him with contemptuous 
starvation. 

The female, after impregnation, falls to 
the ground, and proceeds deliberately to 
despoil herself of her bridal finery and 
pull off her own wings, in token, it would 
seem, of beginning housekeeping life in 
earnest. Nosooner does she fall to the 
ground than she extends her wings, cross- 
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ing them in every direction, throwing 
them from side to side, and going through 
the most singular contortions, till all four 
wings fall off, often simultaneously. But 
does she, under ordinary circumstances, 
either join an old nest, or associate her. 
self with a certain number of workers, 
and with their assistance begin a new 
nest; or does she found a new nest b 

herself, as Huber and Blanchard both 
assert, becoming at once mother and 
nurse till the laborers are come to matu- 
rity? Forel and Ebrard, after repeated 
observations, maintain that in no single 
case has an isolated female been known 
to bring her young to maturity. Lepele- 
tier St. Fargeau is of opinion that ants’ 
nests originate in the manner first sug- 
gested. This may possibly be the case 
with some species; but Sir John Lub- 
bock repeatedly tried introducing a new 
fertile queen into another nest of Lasius 
flavus, and always with the result that the 
workers became very excited and killed 
her, even though in one case the nest was 
without a queen. Of the other kinds, he 
isolated two pairs of A/yrmica ruginodis, 
rand though the males died the queens 
lived, and brought their offspring to per- 
fection; and nearly a year after their 
capture, Sir John Lubbock watched the 


first young workers carrying the larve 
about, thereby proving the accuracy of 
Huber’s statement, with at least some 


species. The workers remained about 
six weeks in the egg, a month in the larva 
state, and twenty-five or twenty-seven days 
as pupe. 

Our indigenous ants, besides feeding on 
small flies, insects, and caterpillars, the 
carcases of which they may be seen drag- 
ging back to the nest with the energy of 
a Homeric hero preparing a feast, show 
the greatest avidity for sweet liquids. 
They are capable of absorbing large 
quantities, which they disgorge into the 
mouths of their companions. In winter- 
time, when the ants are nearly torpid and 
do not require much nourishment, two or 
three ants told off as foragers are suffi- 
cient to provide for the whole nest. We 
all know how ants keep their herds in the 
shape of the aphides, which supply them 
with the sweet liquid they exude. Most 
of us have observed a stream of ants 
ascending a tree, and another stream as 
regularly descending, like a troop of 
dairy-maids going forth to their pastures. 
Some species, principally the masons and 
miners, remove their aphides to plants in 
the immediate vicinity of their ant-hill, 
or even introduce them into the nest. 





In the interior of some nests is also found 
the small blind beetle, C/aviger, glisten- 
ing and of a uniform red, its mouth of 
so singular a conformation that it is inca- 
pable of feeding itself. The ants care- 
fully feed these poor little dependent 
creatures, and in turn lick the sweet 
liquid which they secrete and exude. 
These little coleoptera are only found in 
the nests of some species. When intro- 
duced into the nests of others they excite 
great bewilderment, and having been 
carefully turned over and examined, are 
in a short time killed, as useless com- 
modity. Another active species of cole- 
optera, of the family of Staphylini, is 
also found in ant-nests. Furnished with 
wings, it does not remain in the nest, 
but is forced to return thither by the 
same strange incapacity to feed itself. 
Like the Claviger it repays its kind 
nurses by the sweet liquid it exudes, and 
which is retained by a tuft of hair on 
either side of the abdomen beneath the 
wings, that the creature lifts in order that 
the ant may get at its honeyed recom- 
pense. Such mutual services between 
creatures in no way allied is a most curi- 
ous fact in the animal world. 

Still stranger is the fact that there 
should be whole species of ants that 
are themselves incapable of supplying 
their own food or feeding themselves 
when it is provided. These are the fa- 
mous slave-making Amazon ants, with 
slender-arched and finely-pointed mandi- 
bles, fitted for scimitars, but useless as 
instruments of labor; weapons with which 
they attack the nest of another species 
and carry off the larve and pupz to 
swell the retinue of their slaves, who feed 
and clean them, nurse their young, and 
build their dwellings. Parted from their 
slaves, they perish miserably. “It is no 
use,” says Sir John Lubbock, “giving 
them food—say, honey; they will not 
touch it. Or rather, they walk carefully 
over it, smear their legs and die, if a 
slave is not put in to clean and dry them. 
I found, however, that I could keep even 
a single Polyergus rufescens alive for 
more than three months by giving her a 
slave for about an hour a day to attend 
on and feed her. I have one at this mo- 
ment which has been so treated since 
November, and which is still alive and 
well;” and he adds, in a foot-note, “ April 
13th. — She is still well.” * 

Many of us are familiar with Huber’s 
charming description of the warlike expe- 


* Linnean Societys Fournal, vol. xiii., p. 246 (1878). 
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ditions of the Amazons (Polyergus rufes- 
cens), starting between three and five on 
a fine midsummer afternoon, in a close 
column, eight or ten inches in width, the 
signal to march being conveyed by strik- 
ing the breasts and foreheads of their 
companions with their antennz. There 
is no commander-in-chief, but there is 
always a small number constantly return- 
ing from the van to the rear, and it is 
probably in this way that the movement 
of the whole army is guided. When they 
reach a nest of the negro ant (Formica 
fusca) or the miners (Formica cunicula- 
via) they attack it with the utmost fury, 
carrying off the larvae and pupe of work- 
ers alone, which are recognizable by their 
small size, and sometimes returning three 
times to the assault. On one occasion 
Huber witnessed a whole army, appa- 
rently deceived as to its route. It halted 
several times, and at length, after diverg- 
ing in fruitless search on all sides, it fell 
again into column, and marched back 
with empty mandibles. Upon their re- 
turn the negro ants behaved much like 
Englishmen — buffeting the unsuccessful 
warriors, and dragging them to the out- 
side of the nest, and only after a time 
suffering them to re-enter their dwelling. 

On the appearance of some of the fero- 


cious legionary ants of South America 
(Eciton hamata and Eciton drepanophora) 
marching in formidable cohorts, armed 
with large trenchant mandibles and stings, 


the traveller can only save himself by 
instant flight. Should he be foolhardy 
enough to stand his ground he is rap- 
idly reduced to the exclamation wrung 
from the Scotch open-air preacher, who, 
yielding to the fatigue of standing through 
a long discourse, incautiously sat down 
on an ant-hill, and, having been observed 
to fidget a good deal, at last interrupted 
his “fifthly” by pathetically remarking, 
“ My hearers, I trust the grace of God is 
in my heart, but I think the deil himsel’ 
has got into my breeks !” 

From the earliest times poets have sung 
the providence of the ant in storing up 
grain against the day of dearth, from He- 
siod, who speaks of the time when “ the 
provident one harvests the grain,” 


bre 7’ idpic cupdv duarat, 


and the well-known words of Solomon, 
down to Horace, who alludes to the fore- 
sight of the ant “aud ignara ac non 
tncauta futuri.’ But the naturalists, 
after careful observations, pronounced the 
poets in the wrong; that ants did not 
garner grain, that it would be impossible 
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for them to eat such hard substances as 
seeds ; and moreover, since they become 
torpid in winter, they have no need of 
stored-up provisions. 

It was reserved for Charles Lespés to 
vindicate poetical insight, and to suggest 
the true solution, that the naturalists had 
been observing the ants of the north, and 
that the harvesting ants chiefly inhabit 
the borders of the Mediterranean. From 
the careful observation of the ants of 
Provence he ascertained that certain spe- 
cies do store seeds, and their object in 
so doing. It is well known that seeds, 
in germinating, produce a certain amount 
of sugar, while the outer coating of the 
seed becomes soft. It is on germination 
that ants devour the sweet pulp of the 
seed. 

These observations were confirmed by 
a young Englishman, Treherne Mog- 
gridge, exiled to Mentone for the disease 
which was to cause his early death, and 
spending the last years of his life in ob- 
serving the habits of the harvesting ants 
(Atta barbara and Atta structor) of the 
guarrigues, as the wild, uncultivated up- 
land soil, with its sparse vegetation, is 
called. He unearthed their granaries, 
beautifully paved with little glistening 
flags of mica and silex to secure the seed 
from rotting, and reached by long corri- 
dors. By what means they prevent the 
numerous seeds of fumitory, veronica, 
flax, etc., from germinating before they are 
wanted for use in these underground cav- 
erns, only a few inches removed from the 
heat of the sun, is a mystery, more espe- 
cially as, when planted, they appear quite 
uninjured. Moggridge does not hesitate 
to attribute to ants some curious charm 
exerted over seeds! Itis a satisfaction 
to find that even ants are not infallible. 
On strewing some large, seed-like beads in 
their path, they were eagerly seized on, 
the little creatures struggling bravely with 
their porcelain loads. But an hour or two 
seemed sufficient to teach them their 
innutritious nature, and streams of ants 
passed the remaining beads without tak- 
ing the least notice of them. 

Moggridge was also an interested ob- 
server of the fierce predatory wars waged 
between rivals ant-nests inhabited by the 
same species, with a view to carry off the 
coveted grain. Ants fight with the utmost 
fury. So deadly is their grip that fre- 
quently the whole abdomen of the enemy 
is torn away; and yet, though little more 
than an infuriated head and legs, she still 
keeps up the fight. Sir John Lubbock 
states that he has frequently found an 
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enemy’s head hanging on to the legs of a 
living ant, who, through the tenacity of 
the grip, is obliged to carry about with 
her on the most festive occasions this 
ghastly and inconvenient memento of her 
victory. M. Mocqueys even assures us 
that the Indians of Brazil make use of 
this tenacity in the case of wounds ; caus- 
ing the ant to bite the lips of the cut and 
thus bring them together, after which 
they cut off the ant’s head, which thus 
holds the lips of the wound together. He 
asserts that he has often seen natives 
with wounds in course of healing with the 
assistance of seven or eight ants’ heads! 

The curious migratory ant (7apinoma 
erraticum) has, however, a strange and 
most distinct method of defending itself. 
Should an ordinary ant menace it with its 
mandibles it immediately turns round, 
and agitating its abdomen, “ dans tous les 
sens,” as Mr. Blanchard expresses it, 
ejects an extremely volatile and strongly- 
smelling liquid, followed by a “ sauve gui 
peut” on the part of the adversary, who, 
if not swift enough to escape the unex- 
pected dotiche, is seen to roll in the dust 
as if a prey to convulsions. 

After so many wonderful instances of 
adaptation of means to an end, of “ mov- 
ing one thing to or from another and put- 
ting them into fit places for being acted 
upon by their own internal forces or by 
those residing in other natural objects,” 
in which J. S. Mill states the whole of 
man’s action on nature consists, we are 
prepared for yet more marvellous revela- 
tions of the intelligence of ants from the 
series of experiments and careful obser- 
vations Sir John Lubbock has been carry- 
ing out. Yet their result has been rather 
to prove its curious limitations outside 
certain trunk lines of age-long habit, its 
strictly stored-up accumulative and heredi- 
tary character, residing rather in the race 
than in the individual. “On one occa- 
sion,” he says, “I suspended some honey 
in a glass about half an inch above a nest 
of Lasius flavus, and accessible by a 
paper bridge more than ten feet long. 
Under the glass I then placed a small 
heap of earth. The ants soon swarmed 
over the earth on to the glass, and began 
feeding on the honey. I then removed a 
little of the earth, so that there was an 
interval of about one-third of an inch be- 
tween the glass and the earth; but, though 
the distance was so small, they would not 
jump down but preferred going round by 
the long bridge. They tried in vain to 
stretch up from the earth to the glass, 
which, however, was just out of their 
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reach, though they could touch it with 
their antennez; but it did not occur to 
them to heap up the earth a little, though 
if they had moved half a dozen particles 
of earth they would have secured for 
themselves direct access to the food. At 
length they gave up all attempts to reach 
up to the glass and went round by the 
paper bridge. I left the arrangement for 
several weeks, but they continued to go 
round by the long paper bridge.” * 

Again, he placed a straw so as to form 
a tiny bridge communicating with some 
larve. After twenty-five ants were en- 
gaged in removing the larve, he removed 
the bridge slightly so as to leave a chasm 
just so wide that the ants could not reach 
across. They tried hard to do so, but it 
did not occur to them to push the straw 
across the gap of one-third of aninch. On 
the other cand, on filling up the hole 
leading to some provisions to the depth 
of half an inch, some individuals of Laszus 
niger began immediately tunnelling down 
exactly over the hole, carrying off the 
grains of earth until they had excavated 
down to the doorway, this intelligent 
action lying in the line of their habitual 
activities. This experiment was tried 
with another species, Lasius flavus, with 
the same result. 

“That ants have,” to quote from 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence, “the means 
of communicating to each other informa- 
tion of various occurrences and use a kind 
of language which is mutually understood 
. . . and is not confined merely to giving 
intelligence of the approach or absence of 
danger, but is also co-ordinate with all 
their other occasions for communicating 
their ideas to each other,” most natural- 
ists are agreed. Indeed, no creatures 
could live in community without some 
simple method of communication by signs. 
That the antennz are the means of com- 
munication admits of no doubt, and it is 
also generally held that they are in addi- 
tion organs of sense; but whether their 
functions are olfactory or auditory is a 
point in which naturalists are divided. 
There are in the antennz of ants certain 
curious organs which Sir John Lubbock 
considers may be of an auditory charac- 
ter. “These,” says Sir John Lubbock, 
“consist of three parts, a curved spher- 
ical cup, opening to the outside, a long, 
narrow tube, and a hollow body shaped 
like an elongated clock-weight. They are 
about ten in number, and may serve to 
increase the resonance of sounds, acting, 


* Linnean Society's Fourntl, vol. xiv., p. 267 (1879). 
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in fact, to use the words of Professor 
Tyndall, who was good enough to look at 
them with me, ‘like microscopic steth- 
oscopes.’” Several of the other seg- 
ments of the antennz also contain these 
curious organs. 

The fact of ants being apparently stone- 
deaf to our loudest sounds of course 
proves nothing, only that their octave is 
different from ours. Approaching an ant 
which was standing quietly, Sir John 
Lubbock over and over again made the 
loudest and shrillest noises, using a penny 
pipe, a dog whistle, a violin, “as well,” 
he says, “as the most piercing and start- 
ling sounds I could produce with my own 
voice, without any effect ” — except, per- 
haps, that of startling his own household. 

But whether ants are susceptible to 
sound or not, there is no doubt of the 
sensitiveness of their olfactory nerves, 
though the exact seat of those nerves is a 
matter of great dispute. Latreille makes 
the following statement : — 


Le sens de l’odorat, se manifestant d’une 
maniére aussi sensible, je voulais profiter de 
cette remarque pour en découvrir le siége. 
On a soupgonné depuis longtemps qu’il residait 
dans les antennes, je les arrachai a plusieurs 
fourmis fauves ouvriéres auprés du nid des- 
quelles je me trouvais, Je vis aussitét les 
petits animaux que j’avais ainsi mutilés tomber 
dans un état d’ivresse, ou une espéce de folie. 
Ils erraient ga et la, et ne reconnaissait plus 
leur chemin. 


We are glad that Sir John Lubbock 
dryly remarks, “I have not felt disposed 
to repeat M. Latreille’s experiment; ” 
but more merciful experiments of his 
show at least the sensitiveness of ants to 
smells. A camel-hair brush dipped in 
peppermint water, essence of cloves, etc., 
and suspended about a quarter of an inch 
above them, produced the most marked 
effect, inducing some to turn back and 
retrace their steps. His observations 
also prove that ants track one another, 
even when in company, rather by scent 
than by sight, and that single ants find 
their way ‘backwards and forwards toa 
store of food entirely by tracking their 
own scent; in experiments where the 
honey was moved two or three inches to 
the right or the left while the ant was 
feeding, she appeared utterly at fault, and 
wandered about aimlessly, though her 
true route was marked out a conspicuous 
landmarks with which in former journeys 
she must have become familiar, and though 
she had previously gone backwards and 
forwards to the nest with extreme direct- 
ness, guided evidently by scent. 





The evidence of observation would 
therefore tend to show that the antenne 
of ants are organs of touch, that their 
structure seems to betoken some acous- 
tic functions, and that they may be the 
seat of the olfactory nerves, though, as 
they present no humid surface, this has 
been contested by many naturalists. Un- 
questionably, in some insects they are 
auditory organs, as in the case of the 
Locusta viridissima, which, though very 
sensitive to sound, lost all power of hear- 
ing when the antenne were removed, 
though apparently not otherwise affected. 

May not this sense of smell account 
for the power that individuals of the same 
nest have of recognizing each other after 
a separation of a year’s duration? Ma 
it not be that they recognize not the indi- 
vidual, but a certain generic smell which 
gives to the individual in possession of it 
the odor of sanctity? When we remem- 
ber the, to us, altogether unthinkable 
sensitiveness of the olfactory nerves of a 
dog, which enables him to track his mas- 
ter and distinguish the scent left by his 
passing footsteps from all others, this is 
surely not an impossible channel of rec- 
ognition, and more likely than such an 
astonishing effort of memory as we must 
otherwise suppose, many nests possessing 
as many as one hundred thousand indi- 
viduals. Sir John Lubbock considers the 
fact of intoxicated ants reeking with 
whiskey being recognized as fatal to this 
explanation. But surely even with our, 
by comparison, inconceivably coarser ol- 
factory nerves, we could discern a friend 
who had supped on whiskey and onions ; 
and may not their immeasurably acuter 
sense be able to distinguish smells toa 
degree inconceivable to us? Sir John 
Lubbock has proved by repeated experi- 
ments that they do not recognize one an- 
other by any password or sign, placing 
the larve or pupz of a species, of which 
the ants of every nest are deadly enemies, 
out at nurse in a strange nest, the young 
being always well received, and when they 
had come to maturity returning them to 
the original nest, where they are always 
received as friends, though brought up in 
a strange nest, of which they couldin this 
case alone have known the sign or pass- 
word, 

Ants, like bees, can distinguish colors ; 
colored glasses, curiously enough, seem- 
ing to affect them inversely to their action 
on a photographic plate. They have a 
most sensitive dislike to violet, and, much 
as they dislike light, would lay their 
pupe under a strip of yellow glass rather 
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than under one of violet, though the yel- 
low scarcely intercepted the light and the 
violet was comparatively opaque. As 
they prefer red to yellow or green, and 
these again to violet, it was suggested 
that it might be the chemical rays that 
were distasteful to them; but on these 
being cut off, or rather turned into visible 
rays by fluorescent liquids, the result was 
the same. 

Lastly, we come to the very interesting 
question, How far can social conditions 
evolve a morality? How far does the 
mutual dependence of ants develop the 
altruistic sentiments? How far does 
natural selection under socialistic condi- 
tions, or the survival of the serviceable to 
the community, necessitate the gradual 
evolution of disinterested affection, self- 
sacrifice, and benevolence, the “ vivre 
pour autrui” of Comte, and of one greater 
than Comte? “ Positive morality,” says 
Mr. Grote, in his “ Fragments on Ethical 
Subjects,” “under some form or other 
has existed in every society of which the 
world has ever had experience.” Are 
there any tokens of, at any rate, the rudi- 
ments of positive morality in the societies 
of ants which display such complex “ad- 
justment of acts to ends?” 

From Sir John Lubbock’s experiments 
the answer would seem to be in the neg- 
ative. That the social habits of ants 
tend to evolve habits of scrupulous clean- 
liness, prompting them to much kindly 
cleaning and shampooing of one another, 
there is no doubt. But as they live in 
crowded communities, in comparison with 
which the Seven Dials is sparsely popu- 
lated, these habits are obviously the 
necessary outcome of the law of natural 
selection. So also in the state of in- 
ternecine warfare, in which they mostl 
exist even with the same species in a dif- 
ferent nest, is their habit of fetching 
wounded ants into the nest and avoiding 
decimation as far as possible. But be- 

ond the baldest utilitarianism, at which 
torn my Bentham himself would have stood 


aghast, they seem incapable of Goins: 


Sir John Lubbock repeatedly buried ants, 
but their friends trudged backwards and 
forwards over their living grave without 
an effort to rescue them. Even when the 
sufferer was actually in sight it by no 
means followed that her friends would 
assist her. 


Of this [says Sir John] I could give almost 
any number of instances. Thus, on one occa- 
sion, several specimens of Formica fusca be- 
longing to one of my nests were feeding on 
some honey spread on a slip of glass. One of 





them had got thoroughly entangled in it. I 
took her and put her down just in front of an- 
other specimen belonging to the same nest, and 
close by placed a drop of honey. The ant 
devoted herself to the honey, and entirely 
neglected her friend, whom she left to perish. 
Again: — 

A number of Zasius flavus from one of my 
captive nests were out feeding at 6 P.M. on 
some honey. I chloroformed four of them, 
and also four from a nest in the park at some 
distance from the place where the first had 
been originally procured, and put them close 
tothe honey. Up to 8.30 the ants had taken 
no notice of their insensible fellow-creatures. 
At 9.20 I found the four friends were still 
lying as before, while the four strangers had 
been removed. Two of them I found had 
been thrown over the edge of the board on 
which the honey was placed. The other two 
I could not see. 


But as in the case of chloroformed ants 
their friends might reasonably conclude 
they were dead and done for, Sir John 
Lubbock repeatedly intoxicated an equal 
proportion of friends and foes. Whether 
the antenne language lends itself to 
“talking fustian with one’s own shadow ” 
we know not, but, at any rate, the sober 
ants seemed much perplexed and dis- 
mayed at finding their intoxicated fellow- 
creatures in such a melancholy and 
disgraceful condition, and at first took 
them up and carried them about in an 
aimless manner. But this temporary in- 
decision soon gave place to Draconic 
severity in dealing with the evils of drunk- 
enness. The enemies were drowned, or 
otherwise destroyed, toa man. But even 
of the thirty-eight friends seven were 
thrust into the water. The rest were 
carried into the nest.* 

More conclusive still are the following 
experiments. 


To test the affection of ants belonging to 
the same nest for one another, I tried the fol- 
lowing experiments: I took six ants from a 
nest of Formica fusca, imprisoned them in a 
small bottle, one end of which was left open, 
but covered by a layer of muslin. I then put 
the bottle close to the door of the nest. The 
muslin was of open texture, the meshes, how- 
ever, being sufficiently large to prevent the 
ants from escaping. They could not only, 
however, see one another, but communicate 
freely with their antennze. We now watched 
to see whether the prisoners would be tended 
or fed by their friends. We could not, how- 
ever, observe that the least notice was taken 
of them. The experiment, nevertheless, was 
less conclusive than could be wished, because 


* Linnean Society's Fournal, vol. xiii., p. 226. 
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they might have fed at night, or at some time 
when we were not looking. It struck me, 
therefore, that it would be interesting to treat 
some strangers also in the same manner. On 
September 2nd, therefore, I put two ants from 
one of my nests of ¥. fusca into a bottle, the 
end of which was tied up with muslin as de- 
scribed, and laid it down close tothe nest. In 
a second bottle I put two ants from another 
nest of the same species. The ants which 
were at liberty took no notice of the bottle 
containing their imprisoned friends. The 
strangers in the other bottle, on the contrary, 
excited them considerably. The whole day 
one, two, or more ants stood sentry, as it were, 
over the bottle. In the evening no less than 
twelve were collected round it, a larger num- 
ber than usually came out of the nest at any 
one time. The whole of the next two days, in 
the same way, there were more or less ants 
round the bottle containing the strangers; 
while, as far as we could see, no notice what- 
ever was taken of the friends. On the oth 
the ants had eaten through the muslin, and 
effected an entrance. We did not chance to 
be on the spot at the moment, but as I found 
two ants lying dead, one in the bottle and one 
just outside, I think there can be no doubt 
that the strangers were put to death. The 
friends throughout were quite neglected. Sep- 
tember 21st. — I then repeated the experiment, 
as three ants from another nest into a 

ottle as before. The same scene was re- 
peated. The friends were neglected. On the 
other hand, some of the ants were always 
watching over the bottle containing the stran- 
gers, and biting at the muslin which protected 
them. The next morning at 6 A.M. I found 
five ants thus occupied. One had caught hold 
of the leg of one of the strangers, which had 
unwarily been allowed to protrude through the 
meshes of the muslin. They worked and 
watched, though not, as far as I could see, 
with any system, till 7.30 in the evening, when 
they effected an entrance, and immediately 
attacked the strangers. September 24th.—I 
repeated the s:me experiment with the same 
nest. Again the ants came and sat over the 
bottle containing the strangers, while no notice 
was taken of the friends. The next morning 
again, when I got up, I found five ants round 
the bottle containing the strangers, none near 
the friends. As in the former case, one of the 
ants had seized a stranger by the leg, and was 
trying to drag her through the muslin. All 
day the ants clustered round the bottle, and 
bit perseveringly, though not systematically, 
at the muslin. The same thing happened all 
the following day. These observations seemed 
to me sufficiently to test the behavior of the 
ants belonging to this nest under these circum- 
stances. I thought it desirable, however, to 
try also other communities. I selected, there- 
fore, two other nests. One was a community 
of Polyergus rufescens, with numerous slaves. 
Close to where the ants of this nest came to 
feed I placed as before two small bottles, 
closed in the same way —one containing two 
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slave ants from the nest, the other two stran- 
gers. These ants, however, behaved quite un- 
like the preceding, for they took no notice of 
either bottle, and showed no sign either of 
affection or hatred. One is almost tempted 
to surmise that the warlike spirit of these ants 
was broken by slavery. The other nest which 
I tried, also a community of Formica fusca, 
behaved exactly like the first. They took no 
notice of the bottie containing the friends, but 
clustered round and eventually forced their 
way into that containing the strangers. It 


seems, therefore, that in these curious insects 
hatred is a stronger passion than affection.* 


But surely the fact that hatred is a 
stronger passion than affection, or rather, 
to put it less inadequately, that no trace 
of personal affection fer se exists in these 
creatures, is not “curious,” but the inev- 
table result of the law of natural selection 
working under social conditions. Keen- 
ness in detecting and exterminating 
enemies would be an essential to the 
preservation of the nest, and the commu- 
nities most endued with these instincts 
would be the most likely to live and 
thrive. But personal affection, except in 
the one form in which we trace it, econ- 
omy of life in aggressive warfare, by 
introducing, in Mr. Grote’s words, the 
“caprices, the desires, and the passions 
of each separate individual would tend 
to render the maintenance of any estab- 
lished community impossible,” natural 
selection or the survival of the servicea- 
ble would tend to suppress rather than 
evolve it. Mere gregariousness is pow- 
erless to evolve the most elementary 
factors necessary for the construction of 
the moral life. And granted that moral 
forces have appeared on the scene, “ our 
knowledge supplies us,” as Dr. Marti- 
neau says, “with the when rather than 
the whence.” Something more is needed 
than mere theory to prove their linear 
development. “Instead of advancing 
from behind they may have entered from 
the side.” ¢ 

I conclude my brief summary of mod- 
ern observations on the nature and sociol- 
ogy of these curious and interesting 
creatures with Emile Blanchard’s words. 


Tout en reconnaissant les fourmis pour des 
bétes douées de discernement et d'une sorte 
de raison, il faut, néanmoins, se tenir en garde 
contre des appréciations trop favorables. Les 
fourmis sont d’habiles architectes qui ne sor- 
tent pas d’une spécialité, des nourrices par- 


( * rae Society's Fournal, vol. Xiii-y Pp. 175 
1876). 

t Modern Materialism, by James Martineau, LL.D., 
D.D:, p. 50. Sixth edition, 1878. 
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faites, des guerriéres vaillantes et rusées, elles 
entendent l’économie domestique, un peu la 
politique ; cela ne va pas plus loin.* 

ELLICE HOPKINS. 


* “Les Fourmis,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th 
October, 1875. 


From Temple Bar. 
MRS. PIERREPOINT. 


A SKETCH IN TWO PARTS, 


Sunt, qui 
Crustis et pomis viduas venentur avaras, 
Excipiantque senes quos in vivaria mittant.” 
Horace, Ep. I. i. 


PART I. 
PRINCE’S GATE. 


THE funeral was over; the great 
mourning coaches had deposited their 
highly respectable burdens at the door of 
the large house in Prince’s Gate, and 
people, standing in little groups about 
hall and dining-room, were beginning to 

row quite conversational, and to forget, 
in the light from the freshly unshuttered 
windows, what cause had brought them 
together. 

When a man gets beyond the portion of 
life allotted to him by public opinion and 
the Bible, he must not expect to be very 
deeply mourned when he does die; and 
Mr. Pierrepoint, at whose last rites his 
friends had just assisted, had outlived 
by two years those “threescore and ten 
years” of Scripture. Under the circum- 
stances immoderate grief at his loss was 
not to be expected; it was reserved for 
disappointed legatees to mourn, as a wag- 
gish cousin, a “briefless barrister,” whis- 
pered to his neighbor. 

Up-stairs the newly-made widow was 
sitting, with clasped hands and pensive 
eyes, alone in her dainty boudoir. The 
sunlight, falling upon her, called up points 
of gold in the rich brown of her thick, 
coiled hair, and put to severe test the del- 
icate pureness of her skin. There was a 
tap at the door, and in answer to her sub- 
dued “come in” a tall gentleman en- 
tered, whose stout proportions and sleek 
grey head seemed thoroughly in keeping 
with his clerical coat and gaiters. Mrs. 
Pierrepoint rose and stood gravely be- 
fore him. “Do you want me, uncle?” 
she said. 

“You had better go down-stairs, my 
dear,” he answered; “Mr. Wormit is 
about to read the will.” 
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“Do you think it better that I should 
be present?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the dean, deliber- 
— “it was your husband’s special 
wish. Now, my dear Minnie, if you are 
ready, we will go at once; and, taking 
her on his arm, he led his niece to the 
drawing-room, where the people, includ- 
ing Lawyer Wormit, had assembled. 
There was a little hush as the widow came 
into the room; naturally enough she was 
the subject of no small amount of specu- 
lation and curiosity. When a man dies 
possessed of something like £20,000 a 
year, his possible inheritors acquire an 
importance which they have never had 
before. All eyes turned openly or fur- 
tively on to the young figure sitting near 
the dean, looking very pale and pathetic 
in the heavy crape dress. 

Then the first tones of the lawyer’s 
voice directed every one’s thoughts to the 
matter in hand. 

It was not a long will; in spite of legal 
intricacies and repetitions it took hardly 
ten minutes to read. There were a few 
legacies to relatives, a few to servants; 
but the testator had unconditionally be- 
queathed the bulk of his huge property to 
his wife — Mrs. Minnie Pierrepoint. 

There was a hush, a pause; if the wid- 
ow had been an object of interest before, 
she was one of something like awe now ; 
and all eyes were turned upon her. Her 
face was very pale; her full, red lips 
pressed tightly together; her bosom rose 
and fell; for a moment .she closed her 
eyes —that was all. She turned to the 
dean and spoke in a low, tremulous 
voice, — 

“Please, uncle, would you see to all 
these people? I have ordered dinner for 
them at six; I should like to go up- 
stairs.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the clergy- 
man, offering her his arm, and looking at 
her with no little respect— he had had 
no expectations from the dead man, and 
consequently could rejoice the more thor- 
oughly in his niece’s good fortune. “ Cer- 
tainly. I suppose you will dine in your 
own room?” 

“No, thank you, uncle. Jenkinson 
will bring me up some tea presently. I 
am not hungry.” 

Mrs. Pierrepoint went back into her 
boudoir, which led into the great, empty 
bedroom. She would stay there alone 


that evening, and would not dine. Not 
that, as 2 rule, she was indifferent to del- 
icate cookery—on the contrary, there 
was a good deal of the epicure in her 
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nature; it was this very epicureanism 
which kept her fasting to-night. She had 
a subtler, more exquisite feast in store 
for herself; she would not spoil the effect 
of either banquet by indulging in both at 
the same time. 

There was a soft, golden light in the 
little room, a soft breath of summer blow- 
ing in through the open window; beyond 
the roofs of the houses she could see the 
tops of the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
standing out against a sky bright with all 
the glory of the declining day. Mrs. 
Pierrepoint drew a low chair to the open 
window, and lay back with closed eyes. 
She could not believe it, could not realize 
it; that for which she had given up so 
much was hers at last, her very own, not 
held at the caprice of a sickly, jealous old 
man. Only six months, and she was 
free; long, dreary months of self-repres- 
sion they had been; but they were over, 
and her reward was greater than she had 
ever dared to hope (though, to do her jus- 
tice, she had never much occupied herself 
with unworthy speculation). She clasped 
her hands tightly together, and the fingers 
of her right hand came in contact with 
her wedding-ring. Poor Mr. Pierrepoint! 
He must have ioved her very much to 
have made such a will. She really did 


feel sorry for him, that he had died so 


suddenly. No one should ever be able 
to say that she had not respected his 
memory. She rose and, taking a key from 
her watch-chain, went towards an escri- 
toire standing in a far corner of the room. 
On the way she paused before a tall 
mirror let into the wall, and stood pen- 
sively observing her own reflection. 

Minnie Pierrepoint was not a tall 
woman, but the exquisiteness of her pro- 
portions made up for any deficiency in 
height ; nor was she very slight for her 
twenty-two years, indeed, kind friends 
were fond of prophesying for her an obese 
middle age, grounding their prophesies 
on a certain, by no means unbecoming, 
fulness and roundness in her form. 

She stood for a few minutes peering 
a into her own large, grey eyes, 
critically observing the curves of her 
short nose and red lips, which latter, 
some one had often told her, looked as 
though “some bee had newly stung 
them.” Perhaps it was this thought 
which brought the flush to her pale face, 
and sent her into the corner where stood 
the escritoire. She sat down on the 
floor, and unlocking it, pulled out a little 
drawer whence came a faint scent of rose- 
leaves, from which she took a packet of 
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letters tied together with a blue riband. 
She took it out carefully, tenderly, and let 
it lie on her lap, with her bende lightly 
crossed above it. Then her thoughts 
wander far away, beyond the room, be- 
yond Kensington, beyond great, smoky 
London. She is wandering down a deep 
Devonshire lane, with its straggling vege- 
tation growing up the sides of its reddish 
banks. Some one is by her side; and 
they are laughing and talking softly to- 
gether. As they emerge from the lane, 
an ivy-grown church comes in sight. A 
picturesque old house, built of red sand- 
stone, nestles close by, whence a white- 
haired clergyman passes out into the 
churchyard. Again her thoughts take her 
back to the deep lane. Once more it is 
summer, and the same two people are 
there together, only they are not laughing 
and talking as before. She is standing 
still, with downcast face, and her com- 
panion, pale and trembling, looks down 
upon her from his great height The 
train of thought broke off suddenly. 
Minnie stroked her letters, and pressed 
them to her lips. 

“Poor Frank,” she thought, “poor 
Frank! It was cruel of me to break his 
heart like that — but I was so young, so 
easily persuaded ; and who can resist the 
dean when he becomes argumentative ? 
And Frank — how terribly he looked that 
day he came home from Cambridge and 
heard about it! I don’t think I shall 
ever forget his face in the lane —it makes 
me shudder to recall it! Will he ever 
forgive me, I wonder?” She leaned back 
against the wall with closed eyes, and 
a soft smile broke over her face; how 
inexpressibly sweet it was to be able to 
let imagination loose and think freely of 
Frank Quornham, to recall with a less 
sharp pang of remorse those far-away 
days before Mr. Pierrepoint had dawned 
upon her horizon. 

Looking back, it seemed to her that she 
must have been very impulsive, very child- 
ish, and very helpless in the hands of the 
people about her. One’s memory is apt 
to grow rusty with respect to one’s old . 
self; we nearly always look upon our- 
selves as the products of certain causes, 
setting down anything unsatisfactory to 
the charge of training and circumstances. 
“ Ah, if my aunt had only whipped me for 
stealing her horn-book, i should not now 
be here!” whimpers the wretched crim- 
inal on his way to the gallows. 

So Minnie forgot the remarkably clear- 
sighted, intelligent young woman who had 
given to Mr. Pierrepoint the hand long 
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romised to another; and substituted in 

er memory a creature of her own imag- 
ination —an innocent, unformed thing, 
much more picturesque, and in every re- 
spect more satisfactory. 

Long she sat there, deep in such 
thoughts, with closed eyes and half-smil- 
ing lips. 

When she awoke from her reverie the 
sun had set, and the air was beginning to 
blow in chilly through the open window. 
She rose hastily, a little shocked perhaps 
at her own abstraction ; it poco sort 
of disrespect to the old man lying in his 
newly-made grave, and Minnie, as per- 
haps you have seen, craved, like most of 
us, her own respect as well as that of 
others. If her notions lacked grandeur, 
if even they may seem to you (oh, high- 
minded reader!) to have had a tinge of 
meanness in them, we should set them 
down to the particular twist which nature 
and training had given to her mind. She 
had meant, she told herself, to think over 
things in a general way that night — her 
thoughts had insisted on gathering defi- 
niteness, and she, half-unconsciously, had 
given herself up to their delights. There 
was an irresistible charm in recalling the 
long past, and in figuring a still happier 
future. But she checked herself sud- 
— and rising, rang the bell for her 
maid. 

“ Jenkinson,” she said, when the woman 
appeared, “have any letters come for 
me?” 

“ A great number, ma’am. I did not 
like to disturb you.” 

“Yes, of course. Please bring them up 
to me now, and light the candles. I shall 
not want you again to-night.” In afew 
moments she was impatiently turning over 
a little pile of black-rimmed envelopes, all 
containing the same stereotyped form of 
condolence. She opened each one, then 
shaking her head with a half-disgusted 
movement, rose, and began pacing the 
little room with impatient footsteps. 

“No sign, no token” (she could not 
help thinking). “I might have expected 
it — he is very proud.. I shall have hard 
work. But one thing I feel, I know— 
Frank is not a man to love twice; his 
character was always nobler and stronger 
than mine; he always seemed so far 
above me.” She stopped and buried her 
face in her hands, while the slow tears 
trickled through her fingers; then she 
flung back her head and spoke aloud. 

“Only a year —a year —a whole year! 
Oh, Frank, will you forgive me?” She 
sank down on her knees, and relieved her 





excited mind with one of those long fits of 
sobbing such as only women know. 


PART II. 
WHITECHAPEL. 


THE way which lies between Prince’s 
Gate and Whitechapel is neither short 
nor pleasant: there is a whole series of 
cuts and windings and unexpected turn- 
ings to be taken; yet neither locality ex- 
periences any serious inconvenience from 
the comparative inaccessibility of the 
other. 

The glaring July sun beat down upon 
the pavement, shedding a fierce light on 
all around ; making the staring geraniums 
in the flower-boxes look redder than ever, 
and ym. out sudden points of bright- 
ness in the steel harness and glossy coats 
of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s carriage-horses, 
which stood impatiently champing before 
the door of a certain house in Prince’s 
Gate. Jarvis and John, one on the box of 
the victoria, the other standing on the hot 
pavement, were by no means in a good 
temper. 

“Haven’t no patience with missus’s 
whims,” said the coachman, grumpily ; 
“Whitechapel indeed ! and on such a day 
as this.” 

‘“* Maybe she’s taken to distric’ visitin’,” 
suggested John, mildly. 

“ Not ’er/” (contemptuously) — “ that’s 
not ’er line. Mark my words, she’s up 
to some game or other ” ‘Jarvis 
never finished that sentence, for at this 
point the door was flung open, and Mrs. 
Pierrepoint came forth to the outer air. 

“ Whitechapel or not Whitechapel ” (as 
Jarvis said), “the missus” had certainly 
shown no carelessness with respect to 
toilette that afternoon. 

Perhaps some stiffbacked people might 
have considered her costume hardly suit- 
able to a one-year-old widow; she had 
cast off the heavy crape dress, bonnet, 
and mantle, to which she had so rigidly 
adhered during the first twelve months 
of her widowhood, and wore some soft, 
transparent, web-like material, with a dark 
line rippling down it, which lost itself 
every now and then in the folds. Her 
hat was soft and feathery, of some grace- 
ful, indefinite shape; in the front of her 
dress were two heavy, half-opened roses 
of a deep creamy color. 

She stepped into the carriage, and re- 
peated her orders of the morning to the 
obsequious John, “ Number 2, St. Gibb’s 
Buildings, near the Bethnal Green Mu- 
seum.” 
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An observer more penetrating than the 
footman might have remarked a rather 
higher note than usual in the well-trained 
voice, a brighter sparkle in the eyes, a 
faint quiver in the full, red lips; but John 
was thinking about the long, hot journey 
before him—envying his mistress the 
lace parasol, which made her look so cool 
and comfortable. 

The carriage rolled from the door; 
Mrs. Pierrepoint lay back with wide eyes 
and parted lips, through which came the 
short, quick breath. She could not think: 
her head seemed in a confused whirl, 
half-delicious, half-terrible. To-day, to- 
day she was to reap the reward of long 
months of self-denial and self-repression. 
There would be a struggle — she was pre- 
pared for that, for Frank was terribl 
proud; but of ultimate victory she felt 
sure. Her whole being seemed ina sweet 
fever, swayed by a “ prodigal inward joy,” 
such as she had not experienced since 
the old rectory days; a joy enhanced per- 
haps by its very want of a sure founda- 
tion on which to rest. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, it was 
not till she had been borne far beyond 
familiar places that she was aware of the 
change of scene. When she was roused 
from her reverie by the unaccustomed 
sights, sounds, and smells, she looked 
around her with a little start of surprise 
and horror. 

Frank a curate in Whitechapel! it 
seemed impossible. Frank, with his ul- 
tra-sensitiveness to external surround- 
ings; his shrinking from anything harsh, 
or discordant, or unsightly; his keen de- 
light in the soft, the harmonious, the 
beautiful ! 

She saw the narrow, crowded streets ; 
the endless rows of houses, from whose 
every window hard, worn faces of half- 
starved people were peering ; women were 
leaning far out over the sills, with the 
disregard of danger characteristic of 
their class, screaming harshly to over- 
the-way or street acquaintances. Chil- 
dren swarmed over doorsteps, on the 
footway, in the roadway, jostling the 
chaffering crowd round the “costers’” 
barrows, eliciting oaths from the men, 
who lounged, smoking and swearing, 
about the pavement. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint shuddered and closed 
her eyes, and a terrible fear struck her 
like a chill. What if Frank should be 
ill, dying? he was always delicate, and 
the life which he must have been lately 
leading must have tried him sorely. 

What a long way off was her destina- 
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tion! how slowly the carriage was mov- 
ing! She called to the coachman to drive 
faster, but he answered that he was go- 
ing at a greater rate than usual; the 
neighborhood was crowded, he dared not 
increase his pace. 

At last they emerged from the more 
crowded thoroughfares into a closely in- 
terlacing network of small streets ; to the 
right, round by the left, to the right again; 
then the carriage stopped before a dingy 
block of high, narrow-windowed houses. 
Mrs. Pierrepoint felt her color coming 
and going, and her heart beating faster 
and faster; she got out and told the man 
to drive on; then she knocked steadily 
at a crazy door with a great chalk 2 
marked on it. A little pause, which 
seemed an age, the sound of a scufile 
within, followed by the heavy tramp of 
advancing footsteps, and in another mo- 
ment Minnie found herself face to face 
with a worn-out, sullen-looking woman, 
who stood in silent wonder before her. 

“The Rev. Mr. Quornham lives here, 
I believe?” said Mrs. Pierrepoint in her 
most conciliatory tones. 

The woman’s naturally sullen expres- 
sion gathered definiteness; there were 
suspicion and hostile questioning in her 
glance, as she said shortly, “ Yes.” 

“T wish to see him,” Minnie went on, 
with acontinued effort at extreme suavity 
of manner. 

The woman put her hands on her hips, 
and looked uncompromisingly at the 
dainty figure before her. “Don’t know 
if you can seen ’im, I’m sure, ’s gen’ly 
busy "bout this time.” 

“ But I wish to see him very particu- 
larly —on very urgent business in fact,” 
said Minnie, controlling her irritation, 
_ speaking half a note higher than be- 
ore. 

“*S not had ’is tea yet —’e never makes 
much of a dinner, so I give ’im ’s tea 
early.” The woman spoke defiantly, yet 
with acertain undertone of protectiveness 
and grim tenderness, which the other dis- 
tinctly felt. 

“But will you please tell Mr. Quorn- - 
ham that I am here?” There was a 
deeper flush on Mrs. Pierrepoint’s face, 
a softer brightness in her eye —every 
one it seemed loved Frank, even this 
hard, worn-out creature. 

The woman closed the door; then, 
without a word, led the way, up the dark, 
narrow stairs which creaked and shook at 
every step. On the second storey she 
stopped before a door and knocked. 

No answer. “’E’s not in there, VU 
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tell im you’ve come,” panted the sullen 
janitress, at the same time showing the 
visitor into the room, and slamming the 
door upon her. 

Minnie was not sorry for the respite ; 
now that the moment had come for which, 
consciously or pomp she had 
shaped the latter part of her life, she felt 
a vague fear, a terrible anxiety, though 
deep down in her heart lay the certainty 
of success, diffusing a strange happiness 
through all her doubts. She glanced 
around her with tender scrutiny, and her 
eyes filled as she noted the pathetic little 
attempts at refinement amidst the utter 
poverty of the surroundings. The room 
was rather large but miserably fitted and 
furnished, yet somehow it was stamped 
with the unmistakable mark of culture 
and refinement. The patched window 
was open, and the scent of mignonette 
was wafted in from the pots on the sill; 
two or three fine engravings hung on 
the wall (one, she remembered with a 
thrill, she had given him); there was a 
set of bookshelves with their well-worn 
books, many of them those little brown- 
backed red-leaved volumes, of which she 
had been rather jealous in the old days; 
on the table was a blue vase with creamy 
flowers in it, one of which had fallen on 
an open volume of “ The Earthly Para- 
dise.’ 

Footsteps sounded outside, then the 
handle of the door turned; her heart beat 
faster and faster; only by a mighty effort 
did she raise her eyes to the tall figure 
advancing towards her. 

Some people said, speaking of him not 
wholly admiringly, that Frank Quornham 
was like a lily; and the simile was not 
altogether ill-chosen, Something in the 
lines of the tall, slight figure, in the curve 
of the exquisitely graceful neck support- 
ing the fine, fair head with its pale face 
and long, delicate features, might have 
suggested the most graceful of all flow- 
ers; but there the resemblance ceased ; 
there was no flower-like weakness or mere 
sweetness in the man’s strong grave face, 
with its well-controlled lips and deep-set 
eyes. 

"He came slowly towards Mrs. Pierre- 
point, who rose and stood calm and pale 
before him. A faint, almost impercepti- 
ble flush sprang for an instant to his 
cheek, but slight and fleeting as it was, 
she saw it, and gave it her own interpre- 
tation. 

“Mrs. Pierrepoint,” he said bowing, 
gravely, “this is an unexpected pleas- 
ure. 





Minnie’s thought was, “ How dreadfully 
pale and thin he is looking!” her words 
were, — 

“You see it is a case of Mahomet and 
the mountain. You did not come and see 
me, so I have come to see you.” She 
spoke lightly and with strict impersonal- 
ity, carefully steering clear of the familiar 
“Frank ” and the formal “ Mr. Quorn- 
ham.” 

Frank was puzzled. “ Pray sit down,” 
he said, indicating a chair, and speaking 
with marked formality. 

Minnie obeyed, ieslieg somehow a little 
chill and frightened ; she had told herself 
over and over again that such would be 
her reception — her fear had no solid 
foundation, was only the recurrence of a 
certain feeling of something like awe 
which she had always had for Frank, 
even in the days when she had tyrannized 
over bim. 

“TI did not know where you lived, till 
the other day, when the dean told me,” 
she said; “it must be a great change 
after Trinity.” 

“Yes, indeed. College is the little bit 
of poetry which comes into so many oth- 
erwise prosaic lives. It is something to 
store up in one’s memory.” 

“TI can quite think it; one must need 
a great many pleasant memories in White- 
chapel.” 

“ Though even Whitechapel is not with- 
out its charms, when one comes to know 
them.” 

“T think it would take me a long time 
to find them out,” said Minnie with a 
little laugh. She was wondering how she 
could give the conversation a less imper- 
sonal turn, for she felt that very soon the 
tumultuous inner emotions must burst 
through the outer crust of composure. 

There was a little pause; Mr. Quorn- 
ham leaned back in his chair, rather 
wearily; Mrs. Pierrepoint tapped the 
capes impatiently with her foot. She 

ad meant to be cautious, to lead up to 
the dénouement very slowly and carefully, 
feeling her ground at every step; but she 
had miscalculated her own strength — 
she could bear the silence, the coldness 
no longer, she must set at rest the wild 
desires and terrors raging in her bosom. 
For a moment she buried her face in her 
hands, then clasping them tightly together 
and looking straight at the young man, 
she spoke in a clear, high voice. 

“1 dare say you are surprised at seeing 
me here to-day, Frank, after all that has 
happened. If it were to any other than 
yourself, to any one less great and noble, 
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I should not have come. I have been 
very cruel, very wicked — but remember, 
I was young and inexperienced. Oh, 
Frank, won’t you forgive me? won’t you 
give me back what you offered me once 
and I threw away so blindly? You were 
willing then to take my worthless self, 
now I offer you my worthless self and all 
I have.” 

Frank Quornham sprang to his feet, the 
delicate nostrils quivering, the pale cheek 
glowing for an instant with a pink flush. 

Minnie Pierrepoint, too, had risen and 
stood exactly facing him; but when she 
saw that swift action of his she came 
nearer and looked up into his eyes; a 
sudden thrill of pain, and dread, and joy 
passed through her —she spoke quickly, 
to stay the words on his lips, — 

“ Frank, dear, I can’t help being rich!” 

She stood with flushed, uplifted face, 
and extended hands ; her breath came and 
went ; there was a half-smile on her parted 
lips, and a great tear gathered in her 
eyes, which rolled down her cheek. 

Frank Quornham did not hesitate ; the 
flush had faded from his cheek, his whole 
face was white, even to the lips ; but there 
was no faltering in the low, deliberate 
voice. 

“ Mrs. Pierrepoint,” he said, “let there 
be no misunderstanding between us. I 
hope I should not be guilty of that form 
of cowardice which sacrifices the happi- 
ness of two lives out of fear of the world’s 
judgment. But there is a barrier between 
us greater than any difference of station 
could have raised up. Once I trusted 
you, believed in you, was ready to shape 
my life for you. By your own act you 
destroyed that faith; of faith in other 
things, which you nearly destroyed, I will 
not speak. I am deeply grieved that this 
should have happened. lon appreciate 
the generosity of your offer, but I cannot 
accept it.” 

She stood like a statue before him ; her 
hands still extended, her face uplifted 
towards him; the joyful tear of a moment 
ago lay on her cheek, the smile was frozen 
on her lips; but the cheek was ghastly 
pale, there was no color in the full lips. 
She felt as if some one were stabbing her, 
and her heart-blood was flowing, drop by 
drop, as she stood. 

He had spoken quite gently, quite im- 
personally ; but the scorn, whose expres- 
sion he had been so careful to repress in 
voice and words, seemed conveyed to her 
with all the more force by some subtler 
means ; she felt paralyzed by it; suddenly 
her own acts and motives stood before 





her in all their miserable smallness, she 
seemed to feel dimly at something greater 
and nobler, to see a great gulf stretching 
between herself and this man, a gulf never 
to be spanned. 

When Frank ceased speaking, there 
was a pause; he stood with head thrown 
back, and eyes fixed straight before him; 
Minnie’s arms dropped nervelessly to her 
side, her head fell on her bosom, she 
made a few steps to the door; Frank 
came forward and held it open for her as 
she passed through; the folds of her 
dress touched him, and she felt his breath 
on her forehead in the narrow doorway, 
but she did not look up. 

Back, back, through dirty, crowded 
streets, to stately mansions and pleasant 
parks. — 

Forever and forever! She had received 
her sentence, and there was no reprieve 
—a relentless though impalpable force 
held them apart ; there was no hope. 

On, on! Were the hungry women, 
crowding and pushing at the stall, fiercely 
eager for the cheapest bits of foul meat, 
more pitiable than this lady leaning back 
in her luxurious carriage, with the de- 
mons of despair and self-contempt gnaw- 
ing at her heart? 

She could see the long years stretching 
before her, and for the first time she 
realized what she had forfeited; and her 
heart sickened as she came within sight 
of her great house, and thought of the 
emptiness of all her splendor and her 
wealth without love. 


From Temple Bar. 
A PRINCESS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


WHEN Louis XIV. gathered round him 
the most brilliant court in Europe, and 
erected for it a palace lined with precious 
marbles and gorgeous with paintings re- 
cording his praise, it might have been hard 
to persuade the peasantry of that period, 
whose lot seemed so widely different, that- 
the sum of happiness contained by their 
mud-plastered walls was about equal to 
that held by the gilded salons of Ver- 
sailles. And in truth, when we read of 
the gay doings of the palace, of /é¢es rival- 
ling the fairy imaginings of childhood, of 
fancy balls where ingenuity laid plans un- 
shackled by considerations of cost, of 
parties on the water, parties in the for- 
est, all following one another in brilliant 
succession — when we read of these, and 
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compare them with the monotonous and 
care-bound life of the peasant, we may 
at first sight conclude that this was indeed 
impossible. But on studying some of 
those wonderful written memoirs with 
which this period abounds, we find that 
beneath all the gay glitter of court life 
the human heart panted after unattained 
happiness, and that even the princess in 
her almost idolized position endured mis- 
ery and mortifications beyond the ordi- 
nary griefs of or 

Among those records whose pathos is 
not lessened by the absence of tragedy 
or of those events which lend color to 
history, stand pre-eminent the letters of 
Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, 
and mother of the celebrated regent. 

This princess was the daughter of 
Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, by his 
consort Charlotte of Hesse Cassel, and 
was granddaughter of Elizabeth Stuart 
(sister of Charles J.), and a descendant 
of the heroic William of Orange. She 
was born in the historic castle of Heidel- 
berg in the year 1652, but lived there 
only four years. Soon after her birth, 
her aunt Sophia, afterwards electress of 
Hanover, and mother of George I. of 
England, was appointed to be her state 
governess, and became a second mother 
to her. Her own mother was a woman 
of a temper too haughty and too violent 
to bear patiently the wrongs she experi- 
enced from her husband, and escaping 
from Heidelberg, after many miserable 
scenes, lived for the rest of her life in 
her own country. Charles Louis, unable 
to persuade her to consent to a divorce, 
married morganatically a Countess of 
Degenfeldt, by whom he had a numer- 
ous family. It is to one of her half-sisters 
that many of Elizabeth Charlotte’s letters 
are addressed, always in terms of respect 
and affection. 

After her mother’s sad catastrophe the 
young princess lived with her aunt, first 
at the Hague, with the old queen of Bo- 
hemia, paying occasional visits to her 
father’s court, and finally, after her aunt’s 
marriage, at Osnabriick and Hanover. 
We cannot doubt that her intercourse 
with Sophia, of whose intellect and 
strength of character it is difficult to 
speak too highly, imbued her with many 
of those qualities which in after-life stood 
her in good stead. 

Every year, as it shortened her not 
unhappy girlhood, added to the conse- 
quence of her political position. The 
_— delicacy of her only legitimate 

rother showed that he would probably 





be the last male of his line, and leave 
his sister with claims to the Palatinate, 
doubtful though they might be. This 
attracted the attention of Louis XIV., 
who saw the political use that might be 
made of such claims, and proposed a mar- 
riage between her and his brother Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, then a young widower. 
The proposal was accepted by her father 
and her aunt, and agreed to by her asa 
matter of simple duty. Sophia apparently 
regretted her part in the transaction, for 
we find her niece long afterwards ten- 
derly trying to comfort her on the subject. 

The young bride was married on the 
16th of November, 1671, after a tearful 
journey, and made her appearance in the 
brilliant court of France. Her husband’s 
first wife had been the beautiful and ga 
Henrietta of England, whose sad death 
seems, among the many doubtful stories 
of poisoning of that time, to afford only 
too probable evidence that she met her 
end by such means. Madame, for such 
was her simple but distinguishing title, 
could only excite comparison with the 
beauty of her predecessor. The account 
she gives of herself in later life is far 
from flattering. She writes to her half- 
sister, “‘ You must remember little about 
me if you do not class me with the ugly. 
I have always been, and now am still 
more so from the effect of small-pox. I 
have no features, small eyes, a short, 
thick nose, long and flat lips, large, hang- 
ing cheeks, and a big face, and with all 
this I am short and stout.” 

When we remember that at this time 
the court worshipped beauty, and forgave 
everything to Madame de Montespan and 
to Louise de la Vallitre on account of 
theirs, we may imagine how the proud 
young German princess suffered, though 
she speaks so lightly of it. She further 
describes herself as fallen from the clouds 
on her arrival at St. Germain, where the 
court then resided, and says that she saw 
she was displeasing to her husband, add- 
ing with touching humility that this was 
not astonishing, as she was so ugly. 

Itis pleasant to learn from other sources 
that the king took pity on the friendless 
girl, and exerted himself to please and 
amuse her in a way that he had never 
done for the more attractive Henrietta. 
It was well that in her earlier married life 
she had a friend so powerful, for in her 
husband she had none. 

Philip of Orleans was the younger son 
of Louis XIII., and strongly resembled 
his father. He is described as being 
small, but well-made, in person handsome, 
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though effeminate in face. He was as 
dark as his brother was fair. His educa- 
tion had been almost entirely neglected, 
and his only acquirement, an intimate 
knowledge of the great families of France, 
with their histories, connections, and 
ramifications, must have been a poor sub- 
stitute, though undoubtedly useful to a 
royal person. He was exceedingly dissi- 
pated, incapable of a real attachment, 
vain, frivolous, and fonder of dress than 
any woman — loading himself with rings, 
bracelets, and jewels. He chattered so 
incessantly that the king used jestingly 
to assign this as the cause of his own dis- 
taste for talking; and Saint Simon de- 
clares that when Monsieur was oppressed 
by his approaching fatal fit of apoplexy, 
he became much less loquacious than 
usual—that is, he talked only about as 
much as four women. 

With all this Philip possessed much 
tact, and was undoubtedly brave. - In the 
campaigns, which he made with great 
credit, the soldiers used to say that he 
feared the sun and the dust more than he 
feared musket-balls. And yet, except in 
time of war, he never mounted a horse, 
devoting himself only to effeminate amuse- 
ments. How unsuited he was to his 
sturdy German wife, her character will 
show. 

Madame left her heart in Germany, and 
even the birth of children and of grand- 
children never seems to have reconciled 
her to France. She showed her patriot- 
ism in ways that seem almost absurd. 
To the end of her life she never could 
endure French cookery, preferring Sauer- 
kraut and beer-soup to the most delicate 
of French dishes, and declared that she 
could not tolerate such foreign drugs as 
coffee, tea, or chocolate. The inactivity 
of the French ladies was distasteful to 
her, and she could never be persuaded to 
give up what we should call “ constitu- 
tionals.” Her greatest consolation was 
in writing innumerable letters to her 
friends in Germany. Those to her aunt 
commenced on her arrival, and were writ- 
ten with wonderful regularity and pa- 
tience. Even though they contain many 
gossipping details, we can still see that 
they are the outlet of her affections and 
sympathies. 

One of the conditions of her marriage 
had been her conversion to the Church of 
Rome. We may take this, in the daugh- 
ter of the head of the Protestant league, 
as a proof of the lukewarmness of the 
German Lutheran princes, and may won- 
der that the bitterness of the Thirty 





Years’ War permitted such an alliance. 
But the court of Louis XIV. was already 
beginning to exercise that influence over 
the German. courts which later produced 
such fatal results. 

Madame was only nineteen when she 
was married, and she had been brought 
up in the broad and large-minded school 
of Leibnitz. But her letters show that 
whatever might be her State creed, her 
religion was sound and practical. Her 
father had contented himself with recom- 
mending her to turn her attention to 
points of resemblance between the two 
religions, rather than to regard their con- 
troversial side. She tells us that on her 
arrival in France, she was instructed by 
three bishops, each of whom inculcated 
different doctrines, so that she was 
obliged to construct a serviceable Cathol- 
icism for herself. Many years afterwards 
she asks her half-sister if she really be- 
lieves that the Catholics have none of the 
real truths of Christianity, assuring her 
that all Christians have the same aim, the 
differences between them being but the 
“old songs of priests; ” and all that con- 
cerns us is to live well, and, according to 
the precepts of Christianity, to be merci- 
ful and inclined to charity. She contin- 
ually read the Bible, explaining in her 
correspondence that this was not forbid- 
den by the liberal Gallican Church, which 
differed widely from that in Rome-bound 
Germany. She declares that the French 
and German religious books sent her to 
sleep, but that she never wearied of the 
Bible. 

The trials of Madame began with her 
household. Two of its principal officers 
were the Chevalier de Lorraine and the 
Marquis d’Effiat, both men of shamefully 
debauched life, who had Monsieur com- 
pletely in their power, being his ministers 
and associates in depravity. The former 
had incurred the enmity of Henrietta, who 
prevailed upon the king to exile him into 
Italy. Rumor declared that he took his 
revenge by sending poison from thence, 
which D’Effiat managed to put in her cup. 
All this was well known to her successor, 
who, seeing that it was both dangerous 
and hopeless to attempt anything against 
them, was obliged to tolerate them, con- 
scious that they were the cause of the 
misunderstandings with her husband, and 
of most of the unhappiness of her early 
married life. She did indeed at one time 
implore the king to consent to her own 
retirement, as their persecution had be- 
come beyond endurance, and he interfered 
in a way that silenced them without rais- 
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ing too much enmity by actual dismis- 
sal. 


But Madame’s heaviest trials came in 
connection with the son she so tenderly 
loved. Her first little boy died when only 
four years old, killed, she declares, by the 
doctors, for whom she always expresses 
the most profound contempt. Philip, 
Duke of Chartres, afterwards the Regent 
d’Orleans, born in 1674, survived a very 
delicate childhood, during which his 
mother often wished she could send him 
in a letter to Madame de Harling, her old 
governess, that he might be brought up 
in a sensible German way. It might 
have been happier for Madame had he 
died like his little brother. When his 
education ceased to be under her control, 
she was forced to see the innocent boy 
led astray and corrupted by these two 
men, whose lives were a scandal even in 
a universally immoral age. His tutor was 
the Abbé Dubois, afterwards the noto- 
rious cardinal, whose life and teaching are 
only too well known to the world. 

Madame implored her husband to con- 
sider the infamous character of the men 
he was placing about his son, but in vain. 
No wonder that she fumed inwardly, as 
she declares, and, quoting her father, re- 
covered patience in raging. 

She turned then to the education of 
her only daughter, named, after herself, 
Elizabeth Charlotte, and succeeded so far 
that this princess, like herself, was an 
example of virtuous conduct. She was 
married in 1698 to Leopold Joseph, duke 
of Lorraine, and so gained the respect of 
her husband’s subjects that, on his death, 
she was appointed regent of his domin- 
ions. Her marriage, though it was less 
splendid than those of her half-sisters, 
the queen of Spain and the duchess of 
Savoy, was a great relief to Madame. 
She had long been kept in terror of a dif- 
ferent destiny for her daughter. 

It was the policy of Louis XIV., the 
= king in Europe, to marry his 

ase-born children into the royal family 
of France. Thus one daughter became 
Princess of Conti, a second Duchess of 
Bourbon, and a third Duchess of Orleans, 
while the Duc du Maine married a Condé. 
In pursuance of this ignoble plan, he 
turned his oy upon his brother’s chil- 
dren, urged by Madame de Maintenon, 
who constantly intrigued for the offsprin 
of the mistress whom she supplanted. 
Louis met with little or no opposition 
from his brother, whom he could always 
bribe by pensions and favors, but he 
found it far otherwise with his proud 





German sister-in-law. Madame says that 
it was for this reason the king refused to 
interfere in the appointment of her son’s 
household, as he hoped, by their influence, 
to induce his nephew to consent to his 
plans. 

Saint Simon tells, with the most graphic 
force, how the young Duke of Chartres, 
then only a boy of seventeen, came to his 
mother in the grand gallery of Versailles, 
and announced his engagement to Made- 
moiselle du Blois; how Madame, beside 
herself with rage and grief, promptly 
boxed his ears by way of reply, and then 
walked up and down the gallery with 
long strides, not caring to restrain her 
expressions of anger ; how she was called 
into the king’s room to receive the for- 
mal announcement, and acknowledged his 
deep ceremonious bow by turning sharply 
on her heel, so that when he looked up 
again he saw her retreating back; and 
how she sat out the royal dinner with 
tear-stained face, scarcely noticing the 
king’s marked attentions. 

Then it became a question of marrying 
her daughter to the Duc du Maine, a 
lame, pusillanimous bastard. “Even if 
he were not the offspring of a double 
adultery,” she says bitterly to her aunt, 
“ T should not have wished him for a son- 
in-law.” But this humiliation was spared 
her, as it was found that the marriage 
would be extremely unpopular with the 
Parisians, who liked Madame, and under- 
stood her repugnance to it. 

The Duchess of Lorraine’s marriage 
was an unhappy one. Many of her 
mother’s letters echo her complaints of 
how she had to see her husband’s rev- 
enues lavished upon his mistress, and 
upon the woman’s doubly base husband. 
She bore all this, however, with patience 
and dignity, receiving, no doubt, much 
wise counsel from her mother. She lived 
to see her son become joint proprietor of 
the great Austrian dominions, but died 
the year before he was crowned emperor 
of Germany. 

It may be noted here that her grand- 
daughter was the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, and that Louis XVI. was de- 
scended from Monsieur’s first wife, so 
that the king and queen were equally in- 
heritors of the fated Stuart blood. 

When the dauphin married a Bavarian 
princess, Madame welcomed a compatriot 
into her circle, and appears to have been 
a staunch friend to that unhappy, con- 
sumptive woman. Her friendship indeed 
was in one instance shown in an almost 
savage manner. The dauphiness, always 
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ailing, spent the greater part of her time 
with a favorite German attendant in the 
small dark rooms opening from her splen- 
did state bedroom. She was indifferent 
to the ordinary events of court life, but 
one thing roused her almost to fury — 
any slight to her own family. When 
Mademoiselle de Léwenstein, a lady de- 
scended from the morganatic marriage of 
a Bavarian prince, was married by the 
Marquis de Dangeau, she was ill-advised 
enough to sign the register as ‘‘ Sophie 
de Baviére.” The dauphiness, hearin 

of this, sent for the book and energeti- 
cally tore out the leaf. On another occa- 
sion two young ladies, in the suite of 
Madame de Maintenon, gave themselves 
out to be Countesses Palatine, though 
their birth was even more equivocal than 


‘Madame de Dangeau’s. The dauphin- 


ess, too much afraid of their protector 
to take any steps herself, complained to 
Madame, whose courage never failed. 
She at once attacked them, threatening 
to make public certain disagreeable pas- 
sages in their family history. One of the 
poor girls, according to Madame’s ac- 
count, took this so much to heart that she 
died shortly afterwards. Madame was 
not sure of what Madame de Maintenon 
might persuade the king to do. He, 
however, contented himself by remarking 
jestingly that it was not safe to take liber- 
ties with her house. Madame replied 
curtly that she hated all lying. 

But her courage was shown in more 
legitimate ways in support of the dyin 
dauphiness, for the poor woman declare 
that she owed her last two years of life to 
Madame’s support and protection. In 
bewailing her unhappiness she used to 
say that she herself was responsible for 
it, as she had done her best to come, but 
that Madame was much more to be pitied, 
as she had done so only in obedience to 
others. What a comment to be made by 
one who left her home and country in the 
joyful expectation of becoming queen of 
France ! 

One great interest of Madame’s letters 
is her account of the life and position of 
the woman who exercised so sinister an 
influence on her life. We have seen the 
part that Madame de Maintenon played 
in the marriage of her son — one scarcely 
to be forgiven. She came between the 
king and his sister-in-law, poisoning his 
mind against her, and destroying a friend- 
ship which had been her great support 
and refuge. Itis possible that Madame’s 
intense German pride led her to despise 
the favorite’s obscure origin, even when a 





more than suspected marriage might have 
given a plausible excuse for prudent con- 
ciliation, but her hatred of hypocrisy and 
her high courage prevented her from 
submitting to an influence which the rest 
of the royal family bore, however galling 
it might be. When she became, after the 
death of the dauphiness, first lady of 
France, her great fear was that Madame 
de Maintenon might be declared queen, 
in which case it would have been part of 
Madame’s duty to hand her her gloves at 
her toilet. She hailed with delight the 
Duke of Burgundy’s marriage, as, though 
it lessened her rank, it saved her from 
degradation. 

This was, indeed, the only satisfaction 
she derived from that marriage, as the 
young bride always treated her with rude- 
ness and neglect. Daughter of the most 
politic prince in Europe, Victor Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, she had been carefully 
instructed by her father to conciliate the 
real source of influence, Madame de 
Maintenon, and carried out her instruc- 
tions with consummate skill. The king, 
besides being her father-in-law, was her 
great-uncle; so with exquisite tact she 
always addressed his unacknowledged 
wife as “ma tante.” Those whom Ma- 
dame de Maintenon slighted she avoided, 
hence her treatment of Madame. 

Unfortunately Madame was most im- 
prudent in writing about the woman she 
detested so much. Though aware that 
most of her letters were opened and read 
by the ministers, she related in them 
every scandalous story she could collect 
about her enemy, giving her generally 
names which will not bear translation, and 
enlarging upon every grievance she had 
against her. By doing so she placed 
herself in Madame de Maintenon’s power 
at a time when she herself was defence- 
less. One night at St. Cloud, in the 
midst of a gay supper, Monsieur suddenly 
fell into the arms of his son, struck down 
by a fit of apoplexy. In obedience to 
repeated messages, the king arrived from 
Marly, only to see the brother, from 
whom he had parted in anger, lying un- 
conscious. At the moment of starting 
from Marly, a crowd of excited courtiers 
threw themselves into the first carriage 
that came, regardless of ownership, and 
hurried on to press inquisitively into the 
presence of death. When all hope was 
gone, and the still gasping body was left 
to pant away its life, a duchess, who had 
basely married her daughter to one of 
Monsieur’s minions, forced her way among 
the lower servants surrounding it. After 
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gazing for some time she exclaimed, un- 
conscious of the presence of others, and 
as though the words were wrung from 
her by the bitterness of disappointment, 
“ Pardi, here is a daughter well married !” 
When morning dawned Madame found 
herself a widow dependent upon the gen- 
erosity of the king and of those by whom 
he was guided. At first her one idea was 
that she might be forced to retire to a 
convent, and against this she protested 
with almost ludicrous vehemence. But 
she found that at any rate her son expe- 
rienced kindness beyond expectation ; 
and after the long funeral ceremonies, she 
received an intimation of the king’s friend- 
ly intentions towards her. She had lived 
with her husband for thirty years, and 
says, touchingly, that her long patience 
had at last gained his respect, so that 
during the last year or two there had been 
a closer feeling between them. Though 
her grief could not be profound, still it 
helpen to deaden the mortification of a 
very bitter moment. The king’s ambas- 
sador to her was Madame de Maintenon. 
The interview took place at Versailles, 
and in the presence of the Duchess of 
Ventadour, so that Saint Simon’s account 
of it is probably not incorrect, though 
Madame’s own version does not entirely 
agree with his. It would not, however, 
be surprising that she should feel unwilling 
to repeat some of the details, even to her 
most intimate friends. Madame probabl 
felt that a battle was impending, and, 
somewhat imprudently, began by com- 
plaining bitterly that in a recent and seri- 
ous illness, from which she had just 
recovered, the king had treated her with 
neglect too evident not to be intentional. 
Madame de Maintenon admitted that his 
Majesty had certainly taken this means 
of showing his deep resentment at cer- 
tain offences committed by Madame 
towards him. Madame here protested 
that she was perfectly ignorant of how 
she had offended. Whereupon her ad- 
versary drew from her pocket certain 
letters written by. Madame to friends in 
agg | and intercepted at the post- 
office. These contained many not too 
delicately worded observations upon his 
relations with Madame de Maintenon, 
and then discussed the affairs of the king- 
dom, both foreign and domestic, describ- 
ing the general misery as beyond belief. 
Madame was speechless, and could only 
take refuge in tears, while she received a 
lecture upon the enormity of her conduct. 
There was nothing left to her but to ex- 
press her regret, and, promising discre- 
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tion for the future, implore the royal for- 
giveness. 

Then Madame de Maintenon, in her 
turn attacking, asked Madame why, after 
being at first on friendly terms with her, 
she had so entirely changed. The reply 
was that so far from having been the first 
to change, Madame had only done so 
when she found that a sudden coolness 
on the part of Madame de Maintenon was 
continued, so as to render further friend- 
ship impossible. Madame de Maintenon 
admitted that she had been the first to 
withdraw publicly, but declared that she 
had done so for insuperable reasons. 
Madame begged to know what these rea- 
sons might be; upon which her pitiless 
antagonist repeated word for word some 
of the choicest abuse of her with which 
Madame had regaled the late dauphiness. 
We know from Madame’s letters that the 
terms she employed in describing her 
enemy were chosen rather for their 
strength than for their delicacy, so that, 
when she found that she had been be- 
trayed by the weak woman who depended 
on her for protection, she was again left 
without a word to say. Madame de Ven- 
tadour did her best to cover Madame’s 
discomfiture by pouring out small talk, 
and, after Madame de Maintenon had 
coldly enjoyed her triumph for a time, 
peace was agreed upon, with the assur- 
ance that the king would now consider all 
past unkindness Tengoema. 

Madame was not however taken into 
full favor until many years afterwards, 
when the death of the young Duchess of 
Burgundy deprived the court of all its 
life and gaiety. The king had regarded 
that lively young princess with the doting 
fondness of an old man, and, when her 
death was followed closely by that of her 
husband and their little boy, he sank into 
settled gloom. Madame de Maintenon, 
too-old and too feeble to make any effort 
to rouse him, was glad to turn to Madame’s 
original and still young mind, and to en- 
courage the renewal of a friendship which 
had years before been so close. Madame 
set herself loyally to the task, and was 
rewarded by becoming almost indispensa- 
ble to the failing monarch. : 

The royal family, including the king’s 
legitimated children, was accustomed to 
assemble in the king’s private apartments 
every evening after his state supper, and 
their relations were here on a more social 
footing than the strict court etiquette per- 
mitted at other times. For many years 
Madame had been ostentatiously exclud- 
ed, which was no doubt a source of some 
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heart-burning to her, particularly as her 
daughter-in-law and others greatly her 
inferiors in rank were admitted. After 
the Duchess of Burgundy’s death she was, 
however, only too gladly welcomed. The 
admission was valuable to her in another 
way. The death of four young members 
of the royal family in rapid succession 
was attributed by the unscrupulous court 
toherson. The fact that three of these 
persons stood between him and the suc- 
cession to the crown supplied a motive 
for their death and a ground for suspi- 
cion. But in this the king was far from 
joining, and showed his disbelief by in- 
creased favor to Madame. In that age it 
was customary to ascribe all illness which 
was ill-understood by the medical profes- 
sion, and nearly all sudden deaths, to the 
administration of poison. But the testi- 
mony of various writers as to the sanitary 
condition of Versailles and of Marly at 
that time shows that there was only too 
much natural cause for this mortality. 

In 1714 Madame lost the aunt for whom 
she bore such love and respect, and to 
whom so many of her letters are ad- 
dressed. She had derived constant sup- 
port from the electress Sophia’s noble 
mind and patient dignity; and, though 
she was herself more than sixty years old, 
must have missed her sage counsel, com- 
ing latterly with the sanctity of age. In 
the following year her life was entirely 
changed by the death of the king. She 
witnessed her son’s. victory in his struggle 
for the regency with the Duc du Maine, 
and then shared in the dispersion of the 
court. Death, in calling away the royal 
creator of that splendid abode, seemed to 
extend his influence to the palace itself. 
Versailles, with its gilded apartments, its 
marble staircases, its stately gardens, 
shady alleys, and sparkling waters, so 
lately crowded by all that was brilliant 
and gay, and ringing with the echoes of a 
thousand voices, was suddenly left silent 
and deserted. Henceforth Madame’s life 
was spent in Paris, at the Palais Royal, a 
residence for which she had always ex- 
pressed dislike, on account of its unfavor- 
able influence on her health. 

In 1719she lost her favorite grandchild, 
the widowed Duchess of Berri, of wnose 
shocking depravity she had been quite 
ignorant. 

She thus again became the first lady of 
the French court, and had to take part in 
many tedious ceremonies. She did not, 
however, relax any vigilance in guarding 
what she considered due to her position, 
for we find her complaining to the regent 








that her receptions were not attended by 
certain duchesses whose duty it was to 
be present. 

The last great ceremony in which she 
took part was the coronation of the young 
king at Rheims, although the state of her 
health made it doubtful whether she might 
not die on the road. She declared that, 
as she had to die, it mattered very little 
where her death took place, and, regard- 
ing it as a duty to be present, cheerfully 
undertook the journey. She, however, 
lived to return to Paris, but died soon 
afterwards, in the seventy-first year of her 
age. As she was dying, one of her ladies 
respectfully took her hand to kiss it. 
“ Nay,” said Madame, “kiss my face, for 
where I am going all are equal.” 

It is impossible in reading her letters 
not to feel with what skill her character 
has been drawn by that great court paint- 
er, Saint Simon. His one object has been 
to note down the truth without shrinking 
from apparent contradictions, as a weaker 
hand would have done. He says, in his 
forcible though inelegant style : — 


Madame had in her, in every respect, much 
more of the man than of the woman. She was 
high-spirited and courageous—a thorough 
German — frank, upright, charitable, and good 
—with grand and noble manners, but petty to 
the last degree in all that was due to her. She 
was unsociable, generally shut up in order to 
write, except during the short hours of her 
formal receptions, At other times, alone with 
her ladies. She was hard, brusque, easily 
conceived dislikes, and was to be feared for 
the plain speaking in which she occasionally 
indulged, no matter to whom. She was not 
deficient in wit, but her wit had no subtlety. 
She was unbending and wanting in complai- 
sance, with the figure and uncouthness of a 
Swiss guard. With all this she was capable 
of tender and inviolable friendship. The Duke 
of Orleans loved and respected her greatly. 
He never left her curing her illness and had 
always been exceedingly dutiful, though never 
submitting to her guidance. He was much 
grieved at her death. I spent several hours 
with him at Versailles the day after it, and saw 
him weeping bitterly. 


Saint Simon elsewhere describes her at 
St. Cloud as passing the whole day ina 
smali room contemplating the pictures of 
Palatines and other German princes with 
which she had covered the walls, or writ- 
ing volumes of letters, of which she made 
and kept copies. 

Her industry in writing was indeed 
wonderful. Every day in the week was 
consecrated to particular correspondents. 
Her letters were no mere ceremonious 
notes, but were often complete histories 
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of the past week. They contain at times 
coarseness not to be translated, but bear 
ample witness that this was then universal. 
A biographer of Caroline of Anspach has 
considered that queen’s correspondence 
with Madame a serious reproach to her. 
This shows an entire misconception of 
the period. We find that jokes of the 
most indelicate nature were practised by 
the highest persons, that the lampoons 
current in society were most indecent, 
and that words were used in ordinar 

conversation which are now simply inad- 
missible. It would be impossible to find 
four women of higher character, or of 
more unblemished life, than Madame, her 
aunt Sophia of Hanover, her cousin Char- 
lotte of Prussia, and their kinswoman 
Caroline of Anspach; yet in their letters 
to each other they discuss subjects from 
the mere mention of which we instinc- 
tively shrink. 

Madame de Sévigné, in her elegant let- 
ters, bears high testimony to Madame’s 
character, praising her charming sincerity, 
her good sense, and resolute spirit. Her 
sense was shown by her careful avoidance 
of politics. Madame de Maintenon once 


taunted her with her want of ambition, 
urging her to take part in politics, and 
promising to assist her. 


But Madame 
was not to be moved from her resolution. 
About the time of the dauphin’s mar- 
riage, the electress Sophia was anxious 
that her daughter, afterwards queen of 
Prussia, should be his wife, and entrusted 
Madame with the furtherance of this 
ap Madame gently sounded the 

ing d-ring a drive, but, finding his views 
adverse, at once gave up all interference. 
At one time indeed she must have regret- 
ted her want of influence, for she suffered 

reatly during the cruel war waged by the 

rench against the Palatinate, passing 
many sleepless nights during its progress, 
and regarding Louvois, under whose ad- 
vice it was carried on, with passionate 
hatred. But beyond an involuntary exhi- 
bition of joy at any advantage gained by 
her countrymen, she was obliged to bea 
silent spectator. Her sympathies were 
sadly divided between the English courts 
at London and at St. Germain. She was 
too proud of William of Orange to wish 
him any harm, and too fond of the exiled 
Stuart princes to abandon all idea of their 
restoration. In such a difficulty she con- 
demns somewhat unsparingly the wicked 
English nation which had expelled them. 
When George I. became king, she was 
driven to invent ingenious solutions, by 
which he was to become emperor of Ger- 
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many, leaving the English throne for its 
hereditary occupants. 

The greatest pleasure of her life was 
the chase, and, like -her grandmother, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, she was an in- 
trepid huntress. The many serious acci- 
dents sustained by her in this pursuit 
never in the least damped her courage. 
It was the constant hunting which made 
Versailles her favorite residence, and we 
can imagine that it proved the greatest 
possible relief from the trammels and 
vexations of court life. Another pursuit 
in which she took great delight and 
showed much discrimination was collect- 
ing engraved gems and medals. It was 
she who laid the foundation of the mag- 
nificent Orleans collection. In other ways 
her tastes were extremely simple. She 
writes that she possessed only two dress- 
es, her rich court gown and one for ordi- 
nary wear. 

That she was not without humor is 
shown by her describing a tall and very 
mad German prince as “a fool in folio.” 
Anticipating for Paris, on account of its 
great wickedness, the same fate as the 
cities of the plain, she declared that she 
was afraid everytime there was a thunder- 
storm. 

Madame’s life is interesting as show- 
ing what a shield her great force of char- 
acter proved. A simple, truthful woman, 
suddenly placed in the midst of a highly 
artificial and thoroughly corrupt society, 
she showed herself superior to all its 
temptations. Wedded to a frivolous and 
worthless man, who despised the earnest 
simplicity of her nature, she succeeded in 
gaining his respect. Surrounding herself, 
as far as court jealousies permitted, with 
honorable women, she commanded their 
entire devotion. Among those of her 
household over whom she had no control 
were bitter and unscrupulous foes. They 
employed every malicious artifice to injure 
her, but, beyond causing her much unhap- 
piness, entirely failed in their design. 
Without personal attractions or influential 
resources, she compelled the respect of a 
self-interested court. Though her lot in 
life was one singularly unsuited to her 
disposition, she made it tolerable by un- 
failing good sense and dignity. 

Her description of the state of French 
society is of extreme value, though it is 
nauseous and, we may hope, sometimes 
exaggerated. Her letters, in throwing 
light on some disputed points of history, 
have a substantial claim on our credence 
from her acknowledged truthfulness and 
exceptional means of knowledge. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. 

On the first mild—or, at least, the 
first bright —day of March, in this year, 
I walked through what was once a coun- 
try lane, between the hostelry of the Half- 
moon at the bottom of Herne Hill, and 
the secluded College of Dulwich. 

In my young days Croxsted Lane was 
a green bye-road traversable for some 
distance by carts ; but rarely so traversed, 
and, for the most part, little else than a 
narrow strip of untilled field, separated 
by blackberry hedges from the better 
cared-for meadows on each side of it: 
growing more weeds, therefore, than they, 
and perhaps in spring a primrose or two 
—white archangel — daisies plenty, and 
purple thistles in autumn. A slender 
rivulet, boasting little of its brightness, 
for there are no springs at Dulwich, yet 
fed purely enough by the rain and morn- 
ing dew, here trickled —there loitered 
—through the long grass beneath the 
hedges, and expanded itself, where it 
might, into moderately clear and deep 
pools, in which, under their veils of duck- 
weed, a fresh-water shell or two, sundry 
curious little skipping shrimps, any quan- 
tity of tadpoles in their time, and even 
sometimes a tittlebat offered themselves to 
my boyhood’s pleased, and not inaccurate, 
observation. There my mother and I 
used to gather the first buds of the haw- 
thorn; and there, in after years, I used to 
walk in the summer shadows, as in a 
place wider and sweeter than our garden, 
to think over any passage I wanted to 
make better than usual in “ Modern Paint- 
ers.” 

So, as aforesaid, on the first kindly day 
of this year, being thoughtful more than 
usual of those old times, I went to look 
again at the place. 

Often, both in those days, and since, I 
have put myself hard to it, vainly, to 
find words wherewith to tell of beautiful 
things; but beauty has been in the world 
since the world was made, and human 
language can make a shift, somehow, to 
give account of it, whereas the peculiar 
orces of devastation induced by modern 
city life have only entered the world 
lately ; and no existing terms of language 
known to me are enough to describe the 
forms of filth, and modes of ruin, that 
varied themselves along the course of 
Croxsted Lane. The fields on each side 
of it are now mostly dug up for building, 
or cut through into gaunt corners and 
nooks of blind ground by the wild cross- 
ings and concurrencies of three railroads. 





Half a dozen handfuls of new cottages, 
with Doric doors, are dropped about 
here and there among the gashed ground: 
the lane itself, now entirely grassless, is 
a deep-rutted, heavy-hillocked cart-road 
diverging gatelessly into various brick- 
fields or pieces of waste; and bordered 
on each side by heaps of — Hades only 
knows what!— mixed dust of every un- 
clean thing that can crumble in drought, 
and mildew of every unclean thing that can 
rot or rust in damp: ashes and rags, 
beer-bottles and old shoes, battered pans, 
smashed crockery, shreds of nameless 
clothes, door-sweepings, floor-sweepings, 
kitchen garbage, back-garden sewage, 
old iron, rotten timber jagged with out- 
torn nails, cigar-ends, pipe-bowls, cinders, 
bones, and ordure, indescribable; and, 
variously kneaded into, sticking to, or 
fluttering foully here and there over all 
these, — remnants broadcast, of every 
manner of newspaper, advertisement or 
big-lettered bill, festering and flaunting 
out their last publicity in the pits of 
stinking dust and mortal slime. 

The land ends now where its prettiest 
windings once began; being cut off by a 
cross-road leading out of Dulwich to a 
minor railway station: and on the other 
side of this road, what was of old the 
daintiest intricacy of its solitude is 
changed into a straight, and evenly mac- 
adamized carriage drive, between new 
houses of extreme respectability, with 
good attached gardens and offices — most 
of these tenements being larger —all 
more pretentious, and many, I imagine, 
held at greatly higher rent than my 
father’s, tenanted for twenty years at. 
Herne Hill. And it became matter of 
curious meditation to me what must here 
become of children resembling my poor 
little dreamy quondam self in temper, 
and thus brought up at the same distance 
from London, and in the same or better 
circumstances of worldly fortune; but 
with only Croxsted Lane in its present 
condition for their country walk. The 
trimly-kept road before their doors, such 
as one used to see in the fashionable sub- 
urbs of Cheltenham or Leamington, pre- 
sents nothing to their study but gravel, 
and gas-lamp posts ; the modern addition 
of a vermilion letter-pillar contributing 
indeed to the splendor, but scarcely to 
the interest of the scene; and a child of 
any sense or fancy would hastily contrive 
escape from such a barren desert of 
politeness, and betake itself to investiga- 
tion, such as might be feasible, of the nat- 
ural history of Croxsted Lane. 
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But, for its sense or fancy, what food, 
or stimulus can it find, in that foul cause- 
way of its youthful pilgrimage? What 
would have happened to myself, so di- 
rected, I cannot clearly imagine. Possi- 
bly I might have got interested in the 
old iron and wood-shavings, and become 
an engineer or a carpenter: but for the 
children of to-day, accustomed from the 
instant they are out of their cradles to 
the sight of this infinite nastiness, pre- 
vailing as a fixed condition of the uni- 
verse, over the face of nature, and accom- 
panying all the operations of industrious 
man, what is to be the scholastic issue? 
unless, indeed, the thrill of scientific van- 
ity in the primary analysis of some un- 
heard-of process of corruption—or the 
reward of microscopic research in the 
sight of worms with more legs, and acari 
of more curious generation than ever 
vivified the more simply-smelling plasma 
of antiquity. 

One result of such elementary educa- 
tion is, however, already certain; namely, 
that the pleasure which we may conceive 
taken by the children of the coming time, 
in the analysis of physical corruption, 
guides, into fields more dangerous and 
desolate, the expatiation of imaginative 
literature: and that the reactions of moral 
disease upon itself, and the conditions of 
languidly monstrous character developed 
in an atmosphere of low vitality, have 
become the most valued material of nhod- 
ern fiction, and the most eagerly discussed 
texts of modern philosophy. 

The many concurrent reasons for this 
mischief may, I believe, be massed under 
- a few general heads. 

I, There is first the hot fermentation 
and unwholesome secrecy of the popula- 
tion crowded into large cities, each mote 
in the misery lighter, as an individual 
soul, than a dead leaf, but becoming op- 

ressive and infectious each to his neigh- 

or, in the smoking mass of decay. The 
resulting modes of mental ruin and dis- 
tress are continually new; and, in a cer- 
tain sense, worth study in their monstros- 
ity: they have accordingly developed a 
corresponding science of fiction, con- 
cerned mainly with the description of such 
forms of disease, like the botany of leaf- 
lichens. 

In De Balzac’s story of “ Father Go- 
riot,” a grocer makes a large fortune, of 
which he spends on himself as much as 
may keep him alive; and on his two 
daughters, all that can promote their pleas- 
ures or their pride. He marries them to 
men of rank, supplies their secret ex- 
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penses, and provides for his favorite a 
separate and clandestine establishment 
with her lover. On his deathbed, he 
sends for this favorite daughter, who 
wishes to come, and hesitates for a quar- 
ter of an hour between doing so, and go- 
ing to a ball at which it has been for the 
last month her chief ambition to be seen. 
She finally goes to the ball. 

This story is, of course, one of which 
the violent contrasts and spectral catas- 
trophe could only take place, or be con- 
ceived, ina large city. A village grocer 
cannot make a large fortune, cannot marry 
his daughters to titled squires, and cannot 
die without having his children brought 
to him, if in the neighborhood, by fear of 
village gossip, if for no better cause. 

I]. Buta much more profound feeling 
than this mere curiosity of science in 
morbid phenomena is concerned in the 
production of the carefullest forms of 
modern fiction. The disgrace and grief 
resulting from the mere trampling pres- 
sure and electric friction of town life, 
become to the sufferers peculiarly myste- 
rious in their undeservedness, and fright- 
ful in their inevitableness. The power 
of all surroundings over them for evil; 
the incapacity of their own minds to refuse 
the pollution, and of their own wills to 
oppose the weight, of the staggering 
mass that chokes and crushes them into 
perdition, brings every Jaw of healthy 
existence into question with them, and 
every alleged method of help and hope 
into doubt. Indignation, without any 
calming faith in justice, and self-contempt, 
without any curative self-reproach, dull 
the intelligence and degrade the con- 
science into sullen incredulity of all sun- 
shine outside the dunghill, or breeze be- 
oe the wafting of its impurity ; and at 
ast a philosophy develops itself, partly 
satiric, partly consolatory, concerned only 
with the regenerative vigor of manure, 
and the necessary obscurities of fimetic 
providence; showing how everybody’s 
fault is somebody else’s, how infection 
has no law, digestion no will, and profita- 
ble dirt no dishonor. 

And thus an elaborate and ingenious 
scholasticism, in what may be called the 
divinity of decomposition, has established 
itself in connection with the more recent 
forms of romance, giving them at once a 
complacent tone OF clerical dignity, and 
an agreeable dash of heretical impudence ; 
while the inculcated doctrine has the 
double advantage of needing no labori- 
ous scholarship for its foundation, and 
no painful self-denial for its practice. 
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III. The monotony of life in the cen- 
tral streets of any great modern city, but 
especially in those of London, where 
every emotion intended to be derived by 
men from the sight of nature, or the sense 
of art, is forbidden forever, leaves the 
craving of the heart for a sincere, yet 
changeful, interest, to be fed from one 
source only. Under natural conditions 
the degree of mental excitement neces- 
sary to bodily health is provided by the 
course of the seasons, and the various 
skill and fortune of agriculture. In the 
country every morning of the year brings 
with it a new aspect of springing or fad- 
ing nature; a new duty to be fulfilled upon 
earth, and a new promise or warning in 
heaven. No day is without its innocent 
hope, its special prudence, its kindly gift, 
and its sublime danger; and in every 
process of wise husbandry, and every 
effort of contending or remedial courage, 
the wholesome passions, pride, and bodily 
power of the laborer are excited and 
exerted in happiest unison. The com- 
panionship of domestic, the care of ser- 
viceable, animals, soften and enlarge his 
life with lowly charities, and discipline 
him in familiar wisdoms and unboastful 
fortitudes; while the divine laws of seed- 
time which cannot be recalled, harvest 
which cannot be hastened, and winter in 
which no man can work, compel the impa- 
tiences and coveting of his heart into 
labor too submissive to be anxious, and 
rest too sweet to be wanton. What 
thought can enough comprehend the con- 
trast between such life, and that in streets 
where summer and winter are only alter- 
nations of heat and cold; where snow 
never fell white, nor sunshine clear; 
where the ground is only a pavement, and 
the sky no more than the glass roof of an 
arcade; where the utmost power of a 
storm is to choke the gutters, and the 
finest magic of spring, to change mud into 
dust: where — chief and most fatal differ- 
ence in state, there is no interest of occu- 
pation for any of the inhabitants but the 
routine of counter or desk within doors, 
and the effort to pass each other without 
collision outside; so that from morning 
to evening the only possible variation of 
the monotony of the hours, and lightening 
of the penalty of existence, must be some 
kind of mischief, limited, unless by more 
than ordinary godsend of fatality, to the 
fall of a horse, or the slitting of a pocket. 

I said that under these laws of inan- 
ition, the craving of the human heart 
for some kind of excitement could be 
supplied from ome source only. It 
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might have been thought by any other 
than a sternly tentative philosopher, that 
the denial of their natural food to human 
feelings would have provoked a reaction- 
ary desire for it; and that the dreariness 
of the street would have been gilded by 
dreams of pastoral felicity. Experience 
has shown the fact to be otherwise; the 
thoroughly trained Londoner can enjoy no 
other excitement than that to which he 
has been accustomed, but asks for ¢/a¢in 
continually more ardent or more virulent 
concentration; and the ultimate power of 
fiction to entertain him is by varying to 
his fancy the modes, and defining for his 
dulness the horrors, of death. In the 
single novel of “ Bleak House” there are 
nine deaths (or left for death’s, in the 
drop-scene) carefully wrought out or led 
up to, either by way of pleasing surprise, 
as the baby’s at the brickmaker’s, or fin- 
ished in their threatenings and sufferings, 
with as much enjoyment as can be con- 
trived in the anticipation, and as much 
pathology as can be concentrated in the 
description. Under the following varie- 
ties of method : — 


One by assassination 
One by starvation, 
with phthisis . 
One by chagrin . ° 
One by spontaneous 
combustion . . 
One by sorrow . . 
One by remorse . . 
One by insanity . : 
One by paralysis . 


Mr. Tulkinghorn. 


Joe. 
Richard. 


Mr. Krook. 

Lady Dedlock’s lover. 
Lady Dedlock. 

Miss Flite. ~ 

Sir Leicester. 


Besides the baby, by fever, and a lively 
young Frenchwoman left to be hanged. 

And all this, observe, not in a tragic, 
adventurous, or military story, but merely 
as the further enlivenment of a narrative 
intended to be amusing; and as a prop- 
erly representative average of the statis- 
tics of civilian mortality in the centre of 
London. 

Observe further, and chiefly. It is not 
the mere number of deaths (which, if we 
count the odd troopers in the last scene, is 
exceeded in “Old Mortality,” and reached, 
within one or two, both in “ Waverley” 
and “Guy Mannering”) that marks the 
peculiar tone of the modern novel. Itis 
the fact that all these deaths, but one, are 
of inoffensive, or at least in the world’s 
estimate respectable persons; and that 
they are all grotesquely either violent or 
miserable, purporting thus to illustrate 
the modern theology that the appointed 
destiny of a large average of our popula- 
tion is to die like rats in a drain, either 
by trap or poison. Not, indeed, that a 
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lawyer in full practice can be usually sup- 
posed as faultless in the eye of heaven as 
a dove or a woodcock; but it is not, in 
former divinities, thought the will of Prov- 
idence that he should be dropped by a 
shot from a client behind his fire-screen, 
and retrieved in the morning by his house- 
maid under the chandelier. Neither is 
Lady Dedlock less reprehensible in her 
conduct than many women of fashion have 
been and will be: but it would not there- 
fore have been thought poetically just, in 
old-fashioned morality, that she should be 
found by her daughter lying dead, with 
— in the mud of a St. Giles’s church- 
ard. 

In the work of the great masters death 
is always either heroic, deserved, or quiet 
and natural (unless their purpose be to- 
tally and deeply tragic, when collateral 
meaner death is permitted, like that of 
Polonius or Roderigo). In “ Old Mortal- 
ity,” four of the deaths, Bothwell’s, En- 
sign Grahame’s, Macbriar’s, and Evan- 
dale’s, are magnificently heroic; Burley’s 
and Oliphant’s long deserved, and swift; 
the troopers’, met in the discharge of their 
military duty, and the old miser’s, as gen- 
tle as the passing of a cloud, and almost 
beautiful in its last words of — now unself- 
ish — care. 


* Ailie” (he aye ca’d me Ailie, we were auld 
acquaintance), “ Ailie, take ye care and haud 
the gear weel thegither ; for the name of Mor- 
ton of Milnwood’s gane out like the last sough 
of an auld sang.” And sae he fell out o’ ae 
dwam into another, and nae spak a word mair, 
unless it were something we cou’dna mak out, 
about a dipped candle being gude eneugh to 
see to dee wi’. He cou’d ne’er bide to see a 
moulded ane, and there was ane, by ill luck, 
on the table. 


In “Guy Mannering,” the murder, 
though unpremeditated, of a single per- 
son (himself not entirely innocent, but at 
least by heartlessness in a cruel function 
earning his fate), is avenged to the utter- 
most on all the men conscious of the 
crime; Mr. Bertram’s death, like that of 
his wife, brief in pain, and each told in 
the space of half a dozen lines; and that 
of the heroine of the tale, self-devoted, 
heroic in the highest, and happy. 

Nor is it ever to be forgotten, in the 
comparison of Scott’s with inferior work, 
that his own splendid powers were, even 
in early life, tainted, and in his latter 
years destroyed, by modern conditions of 
commercial excitement, then first, but 
rapidly, —— themselves. There 
are parts even in his best novels colored 
to meet tastes which he despised; and 
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many pages written in his later ones to 
lengthen his article for the indiscriminate 
market. 

But there was one weakness of which 
his healthy mind remained incapable to 
the last. In modern stories prepared for 
more refined or fastidious audiences than 
those of Dickens, the funereal excitement 
is obtained, for the most part, not by the 
infliction of violent or disgusting death ; 
but in the suspense, the pathos, and the 
more or less by all felt, and recognized, 
mortal phenomena of the sick-room. The 
temptation, to weak writers, of this order 
of subject is especially great, because the 
study of it from the living — or dying — 
model is so easy, and to many has been 
the most impressive part of their own 
personal experience ; while, if the descrip- 
tion be given even with mediocre accu- 
racy, a very large section of readers will 
admire its truth, and cherish its melan- 
choly. Few authors of second or third 
rate genius can either record or invent a 
probable conversation in ordinary life; 
but few, on the other hand, are so desti- 
tute of observant faculty as to be unable 
to chronicle the broken syllables and 
languid movements of an invalid. The 
easily rendered, and too surely recog- 
nized, image of familiar suffering is felt 
at once to be real where all else had been 
false; and the historian of the gestures 
of fever and words of delirium can count 
on the applause of a gratified audience as 
surely as the dramatist who introduces 
on the stage of his flagging action a car- 
riage that can be driven or a fountain that 
will flow. But the masters of strong im- 
agination disdain such work, and those of 
deep sensibility shrink from it.* Only 
under conditions of personal weakness, 
presently to be noted, would Scott comply 
with the cravings of his lower audience 
in scenes of terror like the death of Front- 
de-Boeuf. But he never once withdrew 
the sacred curtain of the sick-chamber, 
nor permitted the disgrace of wanton 
tears round the humiliation of strength, 
or the wreck of beauty. 

IV. No exception to this law of rever- 
ence will be found in the scenes in Coeur 
de Lion’s illness introductory to the prin- 
cipal incident in “The Talisman.” An 
inferior writer would have made the king 
charge in imagination at the head of his 


* Nell, in “The Old Curiosity Shop,” was simply 
killed for the market, as a butcher kills a lamb (see 
Forster’s “* Life’’), and Paul was written under the 
same conditions of illness which affected Scott — a part 
of the ominous palsies, grasping alike author and sub- 
ject, both in ** Dombey”’ and “ Little Dorrit.” 
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chivalry, or wander in dreams by the 
brooks of Aquitaine; but Scott allows us 
to learn no more startling symptoms of 
the king’s malady than that he was rest- 
less and impatient, and could not wear 
his armor. Nor is any bodily weakness, 
or crisis of danger, permitted to disturb 
for an instant the royalty of intelligence 
and heart in which he examines, trusts, 
and obeys the physician whom his attend- 
ants fear. 

Yet the choice of the main subject in 
this story and its companion — the trial, 
to a point of utter torture, of knightly 
faith, and several passages in the conduct 
of both, more especially the exaggerated 
scenes in the House of Baldringham, and 
hermitage of Engedi, are signs of the 
gradual decline in force of intellect and 
soul which those who love Scott best 
have done him the worst injustice in 
their endeavors to disguise or deny. The 
mean anxieties, moral humiliations, and 
mercilessly demanded brain-toil, which 
killed him, show their sepulchral grasp 
for many and many a year before their 
final victory; and the states of more or 
less dulled, distorted, and polluted imag- 
ination which culminate in “Castle Dan- 
gerous,” cast a Stygian hue over “St. 
Ronan’s Well,” “The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” and “ Anne of Geierstein,” which 
lowers them, the first altogether, the 
other two at frequent intervals, into fel- 
lowship with the normal disease which 
festers throughout the whole body of our 
lower fictitious literature. 

Fictitious! I use the ambiguous word 
deliberately ; for it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish in these tales of the prison-house 
how far their vice and gloom are thrown 
into their manufacture only to meet a vile 
demand, and how far they are an integral 
condition of thought in the minds of men 
trained from their youth up in the knowl- 
edge of Londonian and Parisian misery. 
The speciality of the plague is a delight 
in the exposition of the relations between 
guilt and decrepitude ; and I call the re- 
sults of it literature “ of the prison-house,” 
because the thwarted habits of body and 
mind, which are the punishment of reck- 
less crowding in cities, become, in the 
issue of that punishment, frightful sub- 
jects of exclusive interest to themselves ; 
and the art of fiction in which they finally 
delight is only the more studied arrange- 
ment and illustration, by colored firelights, 
of the daily bulletins of their own wretch- 
edness, in the prison calendar, the police 
news, and the hospital report. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised at 
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my separating the greatest work of Dick- 
ens, “Oliver Twist,” with honor, from 
the loathsome mass to which it typically 
belongs. That book is an earnest and 
uncaricatured record of states of criminal 
life, written with didactic purpose, full of 
the gravest instruction, nor destitute of 
pathetic studies of noble passion. Even 
the “ Mysteries of Paris” and Gaboriau’s 
“ Crime @’ Augival” are raised, by their 
definiteness of historical intention and 
forewarning anxiety, far above the level 
of their order, and may be accepted as 
photographic evidence of an otherwise 
incredible civilization, corrupted in the 
infernal fact of it, down to the genesis of 
such figures as the Vicomte d’Augival, 
the stabber,* the skeleton, and the she- 
wolf. But the effectual head of the whole 
cretinous school is the renowned novel in 
which the hunchbacked lover watches the 
execution of his mistress from the tower 
of Notre Dame; and its strength passes 
gradually away into the anatomical prep- 
arations, for the general market, of novels 
like “ Poor Miss Finch,” in which the 
heroine is blind, the hero epileptic, and 
the obnoxious brother is found dead with 
his hands dropped off, in the Arctic re- 
gions.* 


* Chourineur, not striking with dagger-point, but 
ripping with knife-edge. Yet I do him, and La Louve, 
injustice in classing them with the two others ; they are 
put together only as parts in the same phantasm. 
Compare with La Louve, the strength of wild virtue 
in the Louvécienne (Lucienne) of Gaboriau —she, 

rovince born and bred; and opposed to Parisian civ- 
lization in the character of her sempstress friend. 
“De ce Paris, ot elle était née, elle savait tout —elle 
connaissait tout. Rien ne |’étonnait, nul ne!’ intimidait. 
Sa science des détails matériels de l’existence était 
inconcevable. Impossible de la duper! — Eh bien! 
cette fille si laborieuse et si économe n’avait méme pas 
la plus vague notion des sentiments qui sont |’honneur 
de lafemme. Je n’avais pas idée d’une si compléte 
absence de sens moral ; d‘une si inconsciente déprava- 
tion, d’une impudence si effrontément naive.” — L’ A r- 
gent des Autres, vol. iy p. 3538. 

* The reader who cares to seek it may easily find 
medical evidence of the physical effects of certain states 
of brain disease in producing especially images of trun- 
cated and Hermes-like deformity, complicated with 
grossness. Horace, in the *‘ Epodes,” scoffs at it, but 
not without horror. Luca Signorelli and Raphael in 
their arabesques are deeply struck by it: Durer, defy- 
ing and playing with it alternately, is almost beaten 
down again and again in the distorted faces, hewin 
halberts, and suspended satyrs of his arabesques roun 
the polyglot Lord’s Prayer; it takes entire possession 
of Balzac in the ‘‘ Contes Drolatigues;” it struck 
Scott in the earliest days of his childish “‘ visions” in- 
tensified by the axe-stroke murder of his grand-aunt; 
L. i. 142, and see close of this note. It chose for him 
the subject of ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,” and pro- 
duced afterwards all the recurrent ideas of executions, 
tainting ‘* Nigel,’ almost spoiling ** Quentin Durward,’ 
utterly “* The Fair Maid of Perth: ” and culminating in 
Bizarro, L. x. 149. _ It suggested ali the deaths by fall- 
ing or sinking, as in delirious sleep — Kennedy, Eve- 
line Neville (nearly repeated in Clara Mowbray), Am 
Robsart, the Master of Ravenswood in the quicksand, 
Morris and Corporal Grace-be-here — compare the 
dream of Gride in “ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ and Dick- 
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This literature of the prison-house, un- 
derstanding by the word not only the cell 
of Newgate, but also and even more defi- 
nitely the cell of the Hdétel-Dieu, the 


Hé6pital des Fous, and the grated corridor 


ens’s own last words, on the ground, (so also, in my 
own inflammation of the brain, two years ago, I dreamed 
that I fell through the earth and came out on the other 
side). In its grotesque and distorting power, it pro- 
duced all the figures of the Lay Goblin, Pacolet, 
Flibbertigibbet, Cockledemoy, Geoffrey Hudson, Fe- 
nella, and Nectabanus; in Dickens it in like manner 
gives Quilp, Krook, Smike, Smallweed, Miss Mow- 
cher, and the dwarfs and wax-work of Nell’s caravan; 
and runs entirely wild in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,’’ where, 
with a corps de drame composed of one idiot, two mad- 
men, a gentleman fool who is also a villain, a shop-boy 
fool who is also a blackguard, a hangman, a shrivelled 
virago, and adoll in ribands—carrying this company 
through siot and fire, till he hangs the hangman, one of 
the madmen, his mother, and the idiot, runs the gen- 
tleman fool through in a bloody duel, and burns and 
crushes the shop-boy fool into shapelessness, he can- 
not yet be content without shooting the spare lover's 
leg off, and marrying him to the doll in a wooden one ; 
the shapeless shop-boy being finally also married in 
two wooden ones. It is this mutilation, observe, 
which is the very sign manual of the plague; joined, in 
the artistic forms of it, with a love of thorniness (in 
their mystic root, the truncation of the limbless ser- 

nt and the spines of the dragon’s wing. Compare 

*Modern Painters,” vol. iv., Chapter on the Moun- 

tain Gloom, s. 19); and in @// forms of it, with petri- 
faction or loss of power by cold in the blood, whence 
the last Darwinian process of the witches’ charm — 
** cool it with a baboon’s d/o0d, then the charm is firm 
and good.’? The two frescoes in the colossal hand- 
bills which have lately decorated the streets of London 
(the baboon with the mirror, and the Maskelyne and 
Cooke decapitation) are the final English forms of 
Raphael’s arabesque under this influence; and it is 
well worth while to get the number for the week ending 
April 3, 1880, of Young Folks —‘‘a magazine of in- 
structive and entertaining literature for boys and girls 
of all ages,’”’ containing ‘‘A Sequel to Desdichado” 
(the modern development of Ivanhoe), in which a quite 
monumental example of the kind of art in question will 
be found as a leading illustration of this characteristic 
sentence: ‘‘*See, good Cerberus,’ said Sir Rupert, 
‘my hand has been struck off. You must make me 
a hand of iron, one with springs in it, so that I can 
make it grasp a dagger.’’’ ‘The text is also, as it 
professes to be, instructive; being the ultimate degen- 
eration of what I have above called the “ folly”’ of 
** Ivanhoe ;”’ for folly begets folly down, and down ; and 
whatever Scott and Turner did wrong has thousands of 
imitators—their wisdom none will so much as hear, 
how much less follow! 

In both of the masters, it is always to be remembered 
that the evil and good are alike conditions of literal 
vision: and therefore also, inseparably connected with 
the state of*the health. I believe the first elements of 
all Scott’s errors were in the milk of his consumptive 
nurse, which all but killed him as an infant, L. 1. 19, 
and was without doubt the cause of the teething fever 
that ended in his lameness (L. i. 20). Then came (if 
the reader cares to know what I mean by Fors, let 
him read the page carefully) the fearful accidents to his 
only sister, and her death, L. i. 17; then the madness 
of his nurse, who planned his own murder (21), then 
the stories continually told him of the executions at 
Carlisle (24), his aunt’s husband having seen them; 
issuing, he himself scarcely knows how, in the un- 
accountable terror that came upon him at the sight 
of statuary (31), especially Jacob’s ladder; then the 
murder of Mrs. Swinton, and finally the nearly fatal 
bursting of the bloodvessel at Kelso, with the succeed- 
ing nervous illness (65-67), solaced, while he was being 
“bled and blistered till he had scarcely a pulse left,’ 
by that history of the Knights of Malta — fondly dwelt 
on and realized by actual modelling of their fortress, 
which returned to his mind for the theme of its last 
effort in passing away. 
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with the dripping slabs of the Morgue, 
having its central root thus in the Ile de 
Paris —or historically and pre-eminently 
the C7té de Paris —is, when understood 
deeply, the precise counter-corruption of 
the religion of the Sainte Chapelle, just 
as the worst forms of bodily and mental 
ruin are the corruption of love. I have 
therefore called it fiction mécroyante, with 
literal accuracy and precision; according 
to the explanation of the word which the 
reader may find in any good French dic- 
tionary,* and round its Arctic pole in the 
Morgue, he may gather into one Caina of 
gelid putrescence the entire product of 
modern infidel imagination, amusing itself 
with destruction of the body, and busying 
itself with aberration of the mind. 

Aberration, palsy, or plague, observe, 
as distinguished from normal evil, just as 
the venom of rabies or cholera differs 
from that of a wasp ora viper. The life 
of the insect and serpent deserves, or at 
least permits, our thoughts; not so the 
stages of agony in the fury-driven hound. 
There is some excuse, indeed, for the 
pathologic labor of the modern novelist 
in the fact that he cannot easily, in a city 
population, find a healthy mind to vivi- 
sect: but the greater part of such ama- 
teur surgery is the struggle, in an epoch 
of wild literary competition, to obtain 
novelty of material. The varieties of 
aspect and color in healthy fruit, be it 
sweet or sour, may be within certain 
limits described cuknnstiudie. Not so 
the blotches of its conceivable blight: 
and while the symmetries of integral hu- 
man character can only be traced by har- 
monious and tender skill, like the branches 
of a living tree, the faults and gaps of one 
gnawed away by corroding accident can 
be shuffled into senseless change like the 
wards of a Chubb lock. 

V. Itis needless to insist on the vast 
field for this dice-cast or card-dealt calam- 
ity which opens itself in the ignorance, 
money-interest, and mean passion, of city 
marriage. Peasants know each other as 
children — meet, as they grow up in test- 
ing labor; and if a stout farmer's son 
marries a handless girl, it is his own fault. 
Also in the patrician families of the field, 
the young people know what they are 
doing, and marry a neighboring estate, or 
a covetable title, with some conception of 
the responsibilities they undertake. But 
even among these, their season in the 
confused metropolis creates licentious and 


* “Se dit par dénigrement, d’un chrétien qui ne 
croit pas les dogmes de sa religion.’”’ — Fleming, vol. 
ii., p. 650. 
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fortuitous temptation before unknown; 
and in the lower middle orders, an en- 
tirely new kingdom of discomfort and 
disgrace has been preached to them in the 
doctrines of unbridled pleasure which are 
merely an apology for their peculiar forms 
of ill-breeding. It is quite curious how 
often the catastrophe, or the leading in- 
terest, of a modern novel, turns upon the 
want, both in maid and bachelor, of the 
common self-command which was taught 
to their grandmothers and grandfathers 
as the first element of ordinarily decent 
behavior. Rashly inquiring the other day 
the plot of a modern story from a female 
friend, I elicited, after some hesitation, 
that it hinged mainly on the young peo- 
ple’s “forgetting themselves in a boat; ” 
and I perceive ft to be accepted as nearly 
an axiom in the code of modern civic 
chivalry that the strength of amiable sen- 
timent is proved by our incapacity on 
proper occasions to express, and on im- 
proper ones to control it. The pride of a 
gentleman of the old school used to be in 
his power of saying what he meant, and 
being silent when he ought (not to speak 
of the higher nobleness which bestowed 
love where it was honorable, and rever- 
ence where it was due); but the automatic 
amours and involuntary proposals of re- 
cent romance acknowledge little further 
law of morality than the instinct of an 
insect, or the effervescence of a chemical 
mixture. 

There is a pretty little story of Alfred 
de Musset’s, “Za Mouche,” which, if the 
reader cares to glance at it, will save 
me further trouble in explaining the dis- 
ciplinarian authority of mere old-fash- 
ioned politeness, as in some sort protec- 
tive of higher things. It describes, with 
much grace and precision, a state of so- 
ciety by no means pre-eminently virtuous, 
or enthusiastically heroic ; in which many 
—_ do extremely wrong, and none 
sublimely right. But as there are heights 
of which the achievement is unattempted, 
there are abysses to which fall is barred ; 
neither accident nor temptation will make 
any of the principal personages swerve 
from an adopted resolution, or violate an 
accepted principle of honor; people are 


expected as a matter of course to speak | 


with propriety on occasion, and to wait 
with patience when they are bid: those 
who do wrong, admit it; those who do 
right don’t boast of it; everybody knows 
his own mind, and everybody has good 
manners. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in the 
worst days of the self-indulgence which 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXI, 1564 





destroyed the aristocracies of Europe, 
their vices,; however licentious, were 
never, in the fatal- modern sense, “un- 
principled.” The vainest believed in vir- 
tue; the vilest respected it. “Chague 
chose avait son nom,” * and the severest 
of English moralists recognizes the accu- 
rate wit, the lofty intellect, and the un- 
fretted benevolence, which redeemed 
from vitiated surroundings the circle of 
D’Alembert and Marmontel.t 

I have said, with too slight praise, that 
the vainest, in those days, “ believed” in 
virtue. Beautiful and heroic examples of 
it were always before them; nor was it 
without the secret significance attaching 
to what may seem the least accidents in 
the work of a master, that Scott gave to 
both his heroines of the age of revolution 
in England the name of the queen of the 
highest order of English chivalry. 

It is to say little for the types of youth 
and maid which alone Scott felt it a joy 
to imagine, or thought it honorable to 
portray, that they act and feel in a sphere 
where they are never for an instant liable 
to any of the weaknesses which disturb 
the calm, or shake the resolution, of 
chastity and courage in a modern novel. 
Scott lived in a country and time, when, 
from highest to lowest, but chiefly in that 
dignified and nobly severe § middle class 
to which he himself belonged, a habit of 
serene and stainless thought was as nat- 
ural to the people as their mountain air. 
Women like Rose Bradwardine and Ailie 
Dinmont were the grace and guard of 
almost every household (God be praised 
that the race of them is not yet extinct, 
for all that mall or boulevard can do), and 
it has perhaps escaped the notice of even 
attentive readers that the comparatively 
uninteresting character of Sir Walter’s 
heroes had always been studied among 
a class of youths who were simply inca- 


* “4 son nom,” properly. The sentence is one of 
Victor Cherbuliez’s in “ Prosper Randoce,”’ which is full 
of other valuable ones. See the old nurse’s “ Ici bas les 
choses vont de travers, comme un chien qui va a vépres,’’ 
p- 93; and compare Prosper’s treasures, “la petite 
Vénus, et le petit Christ d’ivoire,” p. 121; also Ma- 
dame Brehanne’s request for the divertissement of 
“quelque belie batterie A coups de couteau”’ with 
Didier’s answer. ‘* Hélas! madame, vous jouez de 
malheur, ici dans la Drome, I’on se massacre aussi peu 
que possible,”’ p. 33. 

+ Edgeworth’s “* Tales’? (Hunter, 1827), ‘* Harring- 
ion and Ormond,” vol. iii., p. 260. 

+ Alice of Salisbury, Alice Lee, Alice Bridgnorth. 

§ Scott’s father was habitually ascetic. “I lave 
heard his son tell that it was common with hin, if any 
one observed that the soup was good, to taste it again, 
and say, ‘Yes, it is too good, bairns,’ and dash a 
tumbler of cold water into his plate.’”? — Lockhart’s 
Life (Black, Edinburgh, 1869), vol. i., p. 312. In 
7% places I refer to this book in the simple form of 
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pable of doing anything seriously wrong ; 
and could only be embarrassed by the 
consequences of their levity or impru- 
dence. 

But there is another difference in the 
woof of a Waverley novel from the cob- 
web of a modern one, which depends on 
Scott’s larger view of human life. Mar- 
riage is by no means, in his conception of 
man and woman, the most important busi- 
ness of their existence;* nor love the 
only reward to be proposed to their virtue 
or exertion. It is not in his reading of 
the laws of Providence a necessity that 
virtue should, either by love or any other 
external blessing, be rewarded at all; t+ 
and marriage is in all cases thought of as 
a constituent of the happiness of life, but 
not as its only interest, still less its only 
aim. And upon analyzing with some care 
the motives of his principal stories, we 
shall often find that the love in them is 
merely a light by which the sterner fea- 
tures of character are to be irradiated, 
and that the marriage of the hero is as 
subordinate to the main bent of the story 
as Henry the Fifth’s courtship of Kath- 
erine is to the battle of Agincourt. Nay, 
the fortunes of the person who is nomi- 
nally the subject of the tale are often little 
more than a background on which grander 
figures are to be drawn, and deeper fates 
forthshadowed. The judgments between 
the faith and chivalry of Scotland at 
Drumclog and Bothwell bridge owe little 
of their interest in the mind of a sensible 
reader to the fact that the captain of the 
“ Popinjay ” is carried a prisoner to one 
battle, and returns a prisoner from the oth- 
er: and Scottthimself, while he watches the 
white sail that bears Queen Mary for the 
Jast time from her native land, very nearly 
forgets to finish his novel, or to tell us — 
and with small sense of any consolation 
to be had out of that minor circumstance, 
— that “ Roland and Catherine were unit- 
ed, spite of their differing faiths.” 

Neither let it be thought for an instant 
that the slight, and sometimes scornful, 
glance with which Scott passes over 
scenes which a novelist of our own day 
would have analyzed with the airs of a 
philosopher, and painted with the curios- 
ity of a gossip, indicate any absence in 
his heart of sympathy with the great and 
sacred elements of personal happiness. 


* A young lady ne? to me, just before I copied out 
this page for press, a Miss Somebody’s “‘ great song,” 
**Live, and Love, and Die.”? Had it been written for 
nothing better than silkworms, it should at least have 
added — Spin. ‘ : 

+ See passage of introduction to ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ wisely 
quoted in L. iv. 106. 





An era like ours, which has with diligence 
and ostentation swept its heart clear of 
all the passions once known as loyalty, 
patriotism, and piety, necessarily magni- 
fies the apparent force of the one remain- 
ing sentiment which sighs through the 
barren chambers, or clings inextricably 
round the chasms of ruin; nor can it but 
regard with awe the unconquerable spirit 
which still tempts or betrays the sagaci- 
ties of selfishness into error or frenzy 
which is believed to be love. 

That Scott was never himself, in the 
sense of the phrase as employed by lovers 
of the Parisian school, “ zvre d’amour,” 
may be admitted without prejudice to his 
sensibility,* and that he never knew 
“Tamor che move ’l sol elaltre stelle,” 
was the chief, though unrecognized, calam- 
ity of his deeply chequered life. But the 
reader of honor and feeling will not there- 
fore suppose that the love which Miss 
Vernon sacrifices, stooping for an instant 
from her horse, is of less noble stamp, or 
less enduring faith, than that which trou- 
bles and degrades the whole existence of 
Consuelo; or that the affection of Jeanie 
Deans for the companion of her childhood, 
drawn like a field of soft blue heaven be- 
nag the cloudy wrack of her sorrow, is 
ess fully in possession of her soul than 
the hesitating and self-reproachful im- 
pulses under which a modern heroine for- 
gets herself in a boat, or compromises 
herself in the cool of the evening. 

I do not wish to return over the waste 
ground we have traversed, comparing, 
point by point, Scott’s manner with those 
of Bermondsey and the Faubourgs; but 
it may be, perhaps, interesting at this 
moment to examine, with illustration from 
those Waverley novels which have so 
lately retracted the attention of a fair and 
gentle public, the universal conditions of 
style,” rightly so called, which are in all 
ages, and above all local currents or wa- 
vering tides of temporary manners, pillars 
of what is forever strong, and models of 
what is forever fair. 

But I must first define, and that within 
strict horizon, the works of Scott, in 
which his perfect mind may be known, 
and his chosen ways understood. 

His great works of prose fiction, except- 
ing only the first half-volume of ‘“ Waver- 
ley,” were all written in twelve years, 
1814-26 (of his own age forty-three to 
fifty-five), the actual time employed in 
their composition being not more than a 


* See below, note, p. 52, on the conclusion of ‘* Wood- 
stock.’’ 
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couple of months out of each year; and 
during that time only the morning hours 
and spare minutes during the professional 
day. ‘“ Though the first volume of “ Wa- 
verley ” was begun long ago, and actually 
lost for a time, yet the other two were 
begun and finished between the 4th of 
June and the tst of July, during all which 
I attended my duty in court, and pro- 
ceeded without loss of time or hindrance 
of business.” * 

Few of the maxims for the enforcement 
of which, in “ Modern Painters,” long ago, 
I got the general character of a lover of 
paradox, are more singular, or more sure, 
than the statement, apparently so encour- 
aging to the idle, that if a great thing can 
be done at all, it can bedone easily. But 
it is in that kind of ease with which a 
tree blossoms after long years of gathered 
strength, and all Scott’s great writings 
were the recreations of a mind confirmed 
in dutiful labor, and rich with organic 
gathering of boundless resource. 

Omitting from our count the two minor 
and ill-finished sketches of “The Black 
Dwarf” and “ Legend of Montrose,” and, 
for a reason presently to be noticed, the 
unhappy “St. Ronan’s,” the memorable 
romances of Scott are eighteen, falling 
into three distinct groups, containing six 
each. 

The first group is distinguished from 
the other two by characters of strength 
and felicity which never more appeared 
after Scott was struck down by his terrific 
illness in 1819. It includes “ Waverley,” 
“Guy Mannering,” “The Antiquary,” 
“ Rob Roy,” “Old Mortality,” and “ The 
Heart of Midlothian.” 

The composition of these occupied the 
mornings of his happiest days, between 
the ages of forty-three and forty-eight. 
On the 8th of April, 1819 (he was forty- 
eight on the preceding 15th of August) he 
began for the first time to dictate — being 
unable for the exertion of writing — “ The 
Bride of Lammermuir,” “the affectionate 
Laidlaw beseeching him to stop dictating, 
when his audible suffering filled every 
pause. ‘Nay, Willie,’ he answered, ‘only 
see that the doors are fast. I would fain 
keep all the cry as well as all the wool to 
ourselves; but as for giving over work, 
that can only be when I am in woollen.’” ¢ 
From this time forward the brightness of 
joy and sincerity of inevitable humor, 
which perfected the imagery of the earlier 
novels, are wholly absent, except in the 


* L. iv. 177. 
+ L. vi. 67. 





two short intervals of health unaccount- 
ably restored, in which he wrote “ Red- 
gauntlet’ and “ Nigel.” 

It is strange, but only a part of the 
general simplicity of Scott’s genius, that 
these revivals of earlier power were un- 
conscious, and that the time of extreme 
weakness in which he wrote “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” was that in which he first asserted 
his own restoration. 

It is also a deeply interesting charac- 
teristic of his noble nature that he never 
gains anything by sickness; the whole 
man breathes or faints as one creature: 
the ache that stiffens a limb chills his 
heart, and every pang of the stomach 
paralyzes the brain. It is not so with in- 
ferior minds, in the workings of which it 
is often impossible to distinguish native 
from narcotic — and the throbs of 
conscience from those of indigestion. 
Whether in exaltation or languor, the 
colors of mind are always morbid, which 
gleam on the sea for the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner,” and through the casements on “ St. 
Agnes’ Eve; ” but Scott is at once blinded 
and stultified by sickness; never has a fit 
of the cramp without spoiling a chapter, 
and is perhaps the only author of vivid 
imagination who never wrote a foolish 
word but when he was ill. 

It remains only to be noticed on this 
point that any strong natural excitement, 
affecting the deeper springs of his heart, 
would at once restore his intellectual 
powers in all their fulness, and that, far 
towards their sunset: but that the strong 
will on which he prided himself, though 
it could trample upon pain, silence grief, 
and compel industry, never could warm 
his imagination, or clear the judgment in 
his darker hours. 

I believe that this power of the heart 
over the intellect is common to all great 
men: but what the special character of 
emotion was, that alone could lift Scott 
above the power of death, I am about to 
ask the reader, in a little while, to observe 
with joyful care. 

The first series of romances then, above 
named, are all that exhibit the emphasis 
of his unharmed faculties. The second 
group, composed in the three years sub- 
sequent to illness all but mortal, bear 
-~ one of them more or less the seal 
of it. 

They consist of “The Bride of Lam- 
mermuir,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ The Monastery,” 
“The Abbot,” “ Kenilworth,” and “ The 
Pirate.” * The marks of broken health 


* “One other such novel, and there’s an end; brt 
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on all these are essentially twofold — 
prevailing melancholy, and fantastic im- 
probability. Three of the tales are ago- 
nizingly tragic, “The Abbot” scarcely 
less so in its main event, and “ Ivanhoe ” 
deeply wounded through all its bright 
panoply; while even in that most power- 
ful of the series, the impossible archeries 
and axestrokes, the incredibly opportune 
appearances of Locksley, the death of 
Ulrica, and the resuscitation of Athel- 
stane, are partly boyish, partly feverish. 
Caleb in “The Bride,” Triptolemus and 
Halcro in “ The Pirate,” are all laborious, 
and the first incongruous; half a volume 
of “The Abbot” is spent in extremely 
dull detail of Roland’s relations with his 
fellow-servants and his mistress, which 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
future story; and the lady of Avenel her- 
self disappears after the first volume, 
“like a snaw-wreath when it’s thaw. 
Jeanie.” The public has for itself pro- 
nounced on “ The Monastery,” though as 
much too harshly as it has foolishly 
praised the horrors of “ Ravenswood ” 
and the nonsense of “ Ivanhoe;” because 
the modern public finds in the torture 
and adventure of these, the kind of ex- 
citement which it seeks at an opera, while 
it has no sympathy whatever with the 
pastoral happiness of Glendearg, or with 
the lingering simplicities of superstition 
which give historical likelihood to the 
legend of the White Lady. 

But both this despised tale and its 
sequel have Scott’s heart in them. The 
first was begun to refresh himself in the 
intervals of artificial labor on “ Ivanhoe.” 
“It was a relief,” he said, “to interla 
the scenery most familiar to me* wit 
the strange world for which I had to draw 
so much on imagination.” ¢ Through all 
the closing scenes of the second he is 


who can last forever? who ever lasted so long ?”’? — Syd- 
ney Smith (of ‘The Pirate”) to Jeffrey, December 30, 
1821 (** Letters,”’ vol. ii., p. 223). 

* L. vi., p. 188. Compare the description of Fairy 
Dean, vii. 192. 

+ All, alas! were now in a great measure so written. 
“Tvanhoe,” “Ihe Monastery,” “*The Abbot,’ and 
*§ Kenilworth”’ were ail published between December 
1819 and January 1821, Constable & Co. giving five 
thousand guineas for the remaining copyright of them, 
Scott clearing ten thousand before the bargain was 
completed ; and before ** The F ortunes of Nigel”’ issued 
from the press Scott had exchanged instruments and 
received his bookseller’s bills for no jess than four 
“* works of fiction,’’ not one of them otherwise described 
in the deeds of agreement, to be produced in unbroken 
succession, each of them to fill up at least three vol- 
umes, but with proper saving clauses as to increase 
of copy money in case any of them should run to 

‘our ; and within two years ail this anticipatien had 

en wiped off by “ Peveril of the Peak,’ ** Quentin 
=: ed * St. Ronan’s Well,” and ‘‘ Red Gaunt- 

t. 





raised to his own true level by his love 
for the queen. And within the code of 
Scott’s work to which I am about to ap- 
peal for illustration of his essential pow- 
ers, I accept “The Monastery” and 
“ Abbot,” and reject from it the remaining 
four of this group. 

The last series contains two quite no- 
ble ones, “ Redgauntlet ” and “ Nigel; ” 
two of very high value, “ Durward” and 
“Woodstock ;” the slovenly and diffuse 
“ Peveril,” written for the trade; the 
sickly “ Tales of the Crusaders,” and the 
entirely broken and diseased “St. Ro- 
nan’s Well.” This last I throw out of 
count altogether, and of the rest, accept 
only the four first named as sound work ; 
so that the list of the novels in which I 
propose to examine his methods and ideal 
standards, reduces itself to these tollow- 
ing twelve (named in order of production): 
“ Waverley,” “Guy Mannering,” “The 
Antiquary,” “Rob Roy,” “Old Mortal- 
ity,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” “ The 
“Monastery,” “ The Abbot,” “ The For- 
tunes of Nigel,” “ Quentin Durward,” and 
“ Woodstock.” * 

It is, however, too late to enter on my 
subject in this article, which I may fitly 
close by pointing out some of the merely 
verbal characteristics of his style, illustra- 
tive in little ways of the questions we 
have been examining, and chiefly of the 
one which may be most embarrassing to 
many readers, the difference, namely, be- 
tween character and disease. 

One quite distinctive charm in the 
Waverleys is their modified use of the 
Scottish dialect ; but it has not generally 
been observed, either by their imitators, 
or the authors of different taste who have 
written for a later public, that there is a 
difference between the dialect of a lan- 
guage, and its corruption. 

A dialect is formed in any district 
where there are persons of intelligence 
enough to use the language itself in all 
its fineness and force, but under the par- 
ticular conditions of life, climate, and 
temper, which introduce words peculiar to 
the scenery, forms of word and idioms of 
sentence peculiar to the race, and pronun- 
ciations indicative of their character and 
disposition. 

Thus “ burn” (of a streamlet) is a word 
possible only in a country where there are 
brightly running waters, “ lassie,” a word 


* * Woodstock”? was finished 26 March, 1826. He 
knew then of his ruin ; and wrote in bitterness, but not 
in weakness. The closing pages are the most beauti- 
ful of the book. But a menth afterwards Lady Scott 
died ; and he never wrote glad word more. 
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possible only where girls are as free as 
the rivulets, and “auld,” a form of the 
southern “old,” adopted by a race of 
finer musical ear than the English. 

On the contrary, mere deteriorations, or 
coarse, stridulent, and, in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase, “broad” forms of 
utterance, are not dialects at all, having 
nothing dialectic in them, and all phrases 
developed in states of rude employment, 
and restricted intercourse, are injurious 
to the tone and narrowing to the power 
of the language they affect. Mere breadth 
of accent does not spoil a dialect as long 
as the speakers are men of varied idea and 
e intelligence; but the moment the 
ife is contracted by mining, millwork, or 
any oppressive and monotonous labor, the 
accents and phrases become debased. It 
is part of the popular folly of the day to 
find pleasure in trying to write and spell 
these abortive, crippled, and more or less 
brutal forms of human speech. 

Abortive, crippled, or brutal, are how- 
ever not necessarily “ corrupted ” dialects. 
Corrupt language is that gathered by ig- 
norance, invented by vice, misused by 
insensibility, or minced and mouthed by 
affectation, especially in the attempt to 
deal with words of which only half the 
meaning is understood, or half the sound 
heard. Mrs. Gamp’s “aperiently so,” 
and the “underminded” with primal 
sense of undermine, of —I forget which 
gossip, in “The Mill on the Floss,” are 
master and mistress pieces in this latter 
kind. Mrs. Malaprop’s “allegories on 
the banks of the Nile” are in a somewhat 
higher order of mistake: Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble’s ignorance is vulgarized by her 
selfishness, and Winifred Jenkins’s by her 
conceit. The “ wot’ of Noah Claypole, 
and the other degradations of cockneyism 
(Sam Weller and his father are in nothing 
more admirable than in the power of heart 
and sense that can purify even these); 
the “trewth” of Mr. Chadband, and 
“natur” of Mr. Squeers, are examples of 
the corruption of words by insensibility : 
the use of the word “ bloody ” in modern 
low English is a deeper corruption, not 
altering the form of the word, but defiling 
the thought in it. 

Thus much being understood, I shall 
proceed to examine thoroughly a frag- 
ment of Scott’s Lowland Scottish dialect ; 
not choosing it of the most beautiful 
kind; on the contrary, it shall be a piece 
reaching as low down as he ever allows 
Scotch to go—it is perhaps the only un- 
fair patriotism in him, that if ever he 
wants a word or two of really villanous 





slang, he gives it in English or Dutch — 
not Scotch. 

I had intended in the close of this 
paper to analyze and compare the charac- 
ters of Andrew Fairservice and Richie 
Moniplies, for examples, the former of 
innate evil, unaffected by external influ- 
ences, and undiseased, but distinct from 
natural goodness as a nettle is distinct 
from balm or lavender; and the latter of 
innate goodness, contracted and pinched 
by circumstance, but still undiseased, as 
an oak-leaf crisped by frost, not by the 
worm. This, with much else in my mind, 
I must put off; but the careful study of 
one sentence of Andrew’s will give us a 
good deal to think of. 

I take his account of the rescue of 
Glasgow Cathedral at the time of the 
Reformation. 

Ah! it’s a brave kirk —nane o’ yere whig- 
maleeries and curliewurlies and opensteek 
hems about it —a’ solid, weel-jointed mason- 
wark, that will stand as lang as the warld, 
keep hands and gunpowther aff it. It had 
amaist a douncome lang syne at the Reforma- 
tion, when they pu’d doun the kirks of St. 
Andrews and Perth, and thereawa’, to cleanse 
them o’ Papery, and idolatry, and image- 
worship, and surplices, and sic-like rags 0’ the 
muckle hure that sitteth on seven hills, as if 
ane wasna braid eneugh for her auld hinder 
end. Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, and o’ the 
Barony, and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they 
behoved to come into Glasgow ae fair morn- 
ing, to try their hand on purging the High 
Kirk o’ Popish nicknackets. But the towns- 
men o’ Glasgow, they were feared their auld 
edifice might slip the girths in gaun through 
siccan rough physic, sae they rang the com- 
mon bell, and assembled the train-bands wi’ 
took o’ drum. By good luck, the worthy 
James Rabat was Dean o’ Guild that year — 
(and a gude mason he was himsell, made him 
the keener to keep up the auld bigging), and 
the trades assembled, and offered downright 
battle to the commons, rather than their kirk 
should coup the crans, as others had done 
elsewhere. It wasna for luve o’ Paperie —na, 
na!—nane could ever say that o’ the trades 
o’ Glasgow. Sae they sune came to an agree- 
ment to take a’ the idolatrous statues of sants 
(sorrow be on them!) out o’ their neuks. 
And sae the bits 0’ stane idols were broken in 
pieces by Scripture warrant, and flung into the 
Molendinar burn, and the auld kirk stood as 
crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed aff 
her, and a’body was alike pleased. And I hae 
heard wise folk say, that if the same had been 
done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform wad 
just hae been as pure as it is e’en now, and we 
wad hae mair Christian-like kirks; for I hae 
been sae lang in England, that naething will 
drived out o’ my head, that the dog-kenne] at 
Osbaldistone Hall is better than mony a house 
0’ God in Scotland. 
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Now this sentence is in the first place 
a piece of Scottish history of quite in- 
estimable and concentrated value. An- 
drew’s temperament is the type of a vast 
class of Scottish — shall we call it “ sow- 
thistlian ” — mind, which necessarily takes 
the view of either pope or saint that the 
thistle in Lebanon took of the cedar 
or lilies in Lebanon; and the entire force 
of the passions which, in the Scottish 
revolution, foretold and forearmed the 
French one, is told in this one paragraph ; 
the coarseness of it, observe, being ad- 
mitted, not for the sake of the laugh, any 
more than an onion in broth merely for its 
flavor, but for the meat of it; the inherent 
constancy of that coarseness being a fact 
in this order of mind, and an essential 
part of the history to be told. 

Secondly, observe that this speech, in 
the religious passion of it, such as there 
may be, is entirely sincere. Andrew is 
a thief, a liar, a coward, and, in the fair 
service from which he takes his name, a 
hypocrite; but in the form of prejudice, 
which is all that his mind is capable of in 
the place of religion, he is entirely sincere. 
He does not in the least putea detesta- 


tion of image worship to please his mas- 
ter, or any one else; he honestly scorns 
the “ carnal morality * as dowd and fusion- 


less as rue-leaves at Yule” of the sermon 
in the upper cathedral; and when wrapt 
in critical attention to the “real savor o’ 
doctrine ” in the crypt, so completely for- 
gets the hypocrisy of his fair service as 
to return his master’s attempt to disturb 
him with hard punches of the elbow. 

Thirdly, he is a man of no mean sagac- 
ity, quite up to the average standard of 
Scottish common sense, not a low one; 
and, though incapable of understanding 
any manner of lofty thought or passion, is 
a shrewd measurer of weaknesses, and not 
without a spark or two of kindly feeling. 
See first his sketch of his master’s charac- 
ter to Mr. Hammorgaw, beginning; “ He’s 
no a’thegither sae void o’ sense, neither ; ” 
and then the close of the dialogue: “ But 
the lad’s no a bad lad efter a’, and he 
— some carefu’ body to look after 

im. 

Fourthly, he is a good workman; 
knows his own business well, and can 
judge of other craft if sound, or other- 
wise. 

All these four qualities of him must be 
known before we can understand this 
single speech. Keeping them in mind, I 
take it up, word by word. 


* Compare Mr. Spurgeon’s not unfrequent orations 
on the same subject. 
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You observe, in the outset, Scott makes 
no attempt whatever to indicate accents 
or modes of pronunciation by changed 
spelling, unless the word becomes a quite 
definitely new, and scarcely writable 
one. The Scottish way of pronouncin 
“James,” for instance, is entirely pecul- 
iar, and extremely pleasant to the ear. 
But it is so, just because it does not 
change the word into Jeems, nor into 
Jims, nor into Jawms. A modern writer of 
dialects would think it amusing to use 
one or other of these ugly spellings. But 
Scott writes the name in pure English, 
knowing that a Scots reader will speak it 
rightly, and an English one be wise in 
letting it alone. On the other hand he 
writes “weel” for “well,” because that 
word is complete in its change, and may 
be very closely expressed by the double e. 
The ambiguous #’s in “gude” and “sune” 
are admitted, because far liker the sound 
than the double o would be, and that in 
“hure” for grace’s sake, to soften the 
word; so also “flaes” for “ fleas.” 
“ Mony” for “many” is again positively 
right in sound, and “ neuk ” differs from 
our “nook ” in sense, and is not the same 
word at all, as we shall presently see. 

Secondly, observe not a word is cor- 
rupted in any indecent haste, slowness, 
slovenliness, or incapacity of pronuncia- 
tion. There is no lisping, drawling, slob- 
bering, or snuffling : the speech is as clear 
as a bell and as keen as an arrow: and its 
elisions and contractions are either melo- 
dious, (“na,” for “ not,” — “ pu’d,” for 
“ pulled,”) or as normal as in a Latin 
verse. The long words are delivered 
without the slightest bungling ; and “ big- 
ging” finished to its last g. 

I take the important words now in 
their places. 

Brave. The old English sense of the 
word in “to go brave” retained, express- 
ing Andrew’s sincere and respectful admi- 
ration. Had he meant to insinuate a hint 
of the church’s being too fine, he would 
have said “ braw.” 

Kirk. This is of course just as pure and 
unprovincial a word as Kerche or église. 

Whigmaleerte. | cannot get at the root 
of this word, but it is one showing that 
the speaker is not bound by classic rules, 
but will use any syllables that enrich his 
meaning. ‘“ Nipperty-tipperty” (of his 
master’s “poetry nonsense”) is another 
word of the same class. ‘“ Curliewurlie” 
is of course just as pure as Shakespeare’s 
“hurly-burly.” But see first suggestion 
idea to Scott at Blair-Adam (L. vi. 
264). 
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Opensteek hems. More description, or 
better, of the later Gothic cannot be put 
into four syllables. “Steek,” melodious 
for stitch, has a combined sense of clos- 
ing or fastening. And note that the later 
Gothic, being precisely what Scott knew 
best (in Melrose) and liked best, it is, 
here as elsewhere, quite as much himself * 
as Frank, that he is laughing at, when he 
laughs with Andrew, whose “ opensteek 
hems” are only a ruder metaphor for his 
own “ willow-wreaths changed to stone.” 

Gunpowther. “-Ther” is a lingering 
vestige of the French “-dre.” 

Syne. One of the melodious and mys- 
terious Scottish words which have partly 
the sound of wind and stream in them, 
and partly the range of softened idea 
which is like a distance of blue hills over 
border land (“ far in the distant Cheviot’s 
blue’). Perhaps even the least sympa- 
thetic “ Englisher” might recognize this, 
if he heard “Old Long Since” vocally 
substituted for the Scottish words to the 
air. I do not know the root; but the 
word’s proper meaning is not “since,” 
but before or after an interval of some 
duration, “as weel sune as syne.” “But 
first on Sawnie gies a ca’, syne, bauldly 
in she enters.” 

Behoved (to come). A rich word, with 
peculiar idiom, always used more or less 
ironically of anything done under a partly 
— and partly pretended notion of 

uty. 

Siccan. Far prettier, and fuller in 
meaning than “such.” It contains an 
added sense of wonder; and means prop- 
erly “so great” or “so unusual.” 

Took (o drum). Classical “ tuck ” from 
Italian “ foccata,” the preluding “touch” 
or flourish, on any instrument (but see 
Johnson under word “tucket,” quoting 
“ Othello”). The deeper Scottish vowels 
are used here to mark the deeper sound 
of the bass drum, as in more solemn 
warning. 

Bigging. The only word in all the sen- 
tence of which the Scottish form is less 
melodious than the English, “and what 
for no,” seeing that Scottish architecture 
is mostly little beyond Bessie Bell’s and 
Mary Gray’s? “They biggit a bow’re by 
yon burnside, and theekit it ow’re wi 
rashes.” But it is pure Anglo-Saxon in 
roots; see glossary to Fairbairn’s edition 
of the Douglas “ Virgil,” 1710. 

Coup. Another of the much-embrac- 


* There are three definite and intentional portraits 
of himself, in the novels, each giving a separate part of 
noes Mr. Oldbuck, Frank Osbaldistone, and Alan 

.) 
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ing words ; short for “ upset,” but with a 
sense of awkwardness as the inherent 
cause of fall; compare Richie Moniplies 
(also for sense of “ behoved”): “ Ae auld 
hirplin deevil of a potter behoved just to 
step in my way, and offer me a pig (earth- 
en pot—etym. dub.), as he said ‘just to 
put my Scotch ointment in;’ and I gave 
him a push, as but natural, and the totter- 
ing deevil coupit owre amang his own 
pigs, and damaged a score of them.” So 
also Dandie Dinmont in the postchaise: 
“Od! I hope they'll no coup us.” 

The Crans. Idiomatic; root unknown 
to me, but it means in this use, full, total, 
and without recovery. 

Molendinar. From molendinum, the 
grinding-place. I do not know if actually 
the local name,* or Scott’s invention. 
Compare Sir Piercie’s “ Molinaras.” But 
at all events used here with bye-sense of 
degradation of the formerly idle saints to 
grind at the mill. 

Crouse. Courageous, softened with a 
sense of comfort. 

ika. Again a word with azure dis- 
tance, including the whole sense of 
“each” and “every.” The reader must 
carefully and reverently distinguish these 
comprehensive words, which gather two 
or more perfectly understood meanings 
into one chord of meaning, and are har- 
monies more than words, from the above- 
noted blunders between two _half-hit 
meanings, struck as a bad piano-player 
strikes the edge of another note. In En- 
glish we have fewer of these combined 
thoughts; so that Shakespeare rather 
plays with the distinct lights of his words, 
than melts them into one. So again 
Bishop Douglas spells, and doubtless 
spoke, the word “rose,” differently, ac- 
cording to his purpose; if as the chief or 
governing ruler of flowers, “ rois,” but if 
only in her own beauty, rose. 

Christian-like. The sense of the de- 
cency and order proper to Christianity is 
stronger in Scotland than in any other 
country, and the word “ Christian ” more 


* Andrew knows Latin, and might have coined the 
word in his conceit; but, writing toa kind friend in 
Glasgow, I find the brook was called ‘ Molyndona” 
even before the building of the Sub-dean Mill in 1446. 
See also account of the locality in Mr. George’s ad- 
mirable volume, ‘‘ Old Glasgow,’’ pp. 129, 149, etc. 
The Protestantism of Glasgow, since throwing that 
powder of saints into her brook Kidron, has presented 
it with other pious offerings; and my friend goes on to 
say that the brook, once famed for the purity of its 
waters (much used for bleaching) ‘‘has for nearly a 
hundred years been a crawling stream of loathsomeness. 
It is now bricked over, and a carriage-way made on the 
top of it ; underneath the foul mess stil! passes through 
the heart of the city, till it falls into the Clyde close to 
the harbor.” 
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distinctly opposed to “beast.” Hence 
the back-handed cut at the English for 
their over-pious care of dogs. 

I am a little surprised myself at the 
length to which this examination of one 
small piece of Sir Walter’s first-rate work 
has carried us, but here I must end for 
this time, trusting, if the editor of the 
iVineteenth Century permit me, yet to 
trespass, perhaps more than once, on his 
readers’ patience; but, at all events, to 
examine in a following paper the techni- 
cal characteristics of Scott’s own style, 
both in prose and verse, together with 
Byron’s, as opposed to our fashionably 
recent dialects and rhythms; the essen- 
tial virtues of language, in both the mas- 
ters of the old school, hinging ultimately, 
little as it might be thought, on certain 
unalterable views of theirs concerning 
the code called “of the Ten Command- 
ments,” wholly at variance with the dog- 
mas of automatic morality which, summed 
again by the witches’ line, “ Fair is foul, 
and foul is fair,” hover through the fog 
and filthy air of our prosperous England. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CIVIL CODE OF THE JEWS. 


OF the remaining ordinances of the 
Jewish civil code which regulate ordinary 
transactions of man and man, those pro- 
viding for the responsibility of guardians 
are the principal. The extended signifi- 
cance legally attached to the term “ guar- 
dian” among the Jews renders these laws 
somewhat peculiar in their application. 
Any person temporarily in possession of 
or temporarily in charge of property or 
movables belonging to another was in law 
its guardian. In this category the He- 
brew jurists included the tenant who 
rented a house, the agriculturist who 
leased a field, the laborer who hired an 
ox, and the dealer who borrowed an ass. 
The merchant who took charge of goods 
in his warehouse, the carrier who agreed 
to convey property from place to place, 
the creditor who retained in his hands a 
pledge as security for money lent, the 
workman who was employed to make up 
or manufacture or dye any stuff or raw 
material entrusted to him for such a 
purpose —all these were regarded as 
guardians in respect of the property tem- 
porarily in their possession. The rearing 
of sheep was forbidden in certain districts 
of Palestine, and hence the practice of 
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placing such animals in charge of shep- 
herds was generally prevalent. It was 
also customary to leave produce of differ- 
ent kinds for a time in the hands of the 
growers — wine, for example — until it 
matured. It will therefore be seen that 
the laws defining the nature and extent 
of the responsibility incurred by guar- 
dians were of considerable practical im- 
portance. 

The law took cognizance of four kinds 
of guardians: the shkomer khinam, one 
who took charge of another’s property, 
receiving, however, no payment for so 
doing ; the nossé sakhar, or paid guardian, 
who received a fixed sum to look after the 
goods entrusted to him; the sokher, one 
who hired an animal or thing for his own 
use; and the shoe/, who simply borrowed 
an article from his neighbor, paying noth- 
ing for the accommodation. The respon- 
sibility in each case differed considerably. 
The shomer khinam was expected to take 
reasonable care of the property entrusted 
to him. He had voluntarily undertaken 
the charge, and with it an implied obliga- 
tion to see that it was neither stolen nor 
lost nor spoiled. Ordinary forethought 
and vigilance were required of him. 


Hence.the law provided that he should 
be liable for loss or damage, if there had 


been what the Talmudists term Jeschiah — 
culpable carelessness, or neglect of rea- 
sonable and necessary precautions. Not 
so if the damage was owing to an unusual 
or unforeseen accident. For instance, if 
an Ox was entrusted to an unpaid guar- 
dian who placed it in a stable, leaving, 
however, the door open during the night, 
and the beast was lost or stolen in conse- 
quence, it was regarded as a peschiah. 
He was responsible for the loss. If the 
animal was securely locked up and thieves 
broke in and made off with it, or a storm 
blew open the door and the ox strayed, it 
was regarded as an unavoidable accident, 
and the guardian was not liable. In such 
a case he had simply to take the Biblical 
oath that he had not been guilty of a 
peschiah (an act of negligence), and he 
= acquitted of any further responsi- 
ility. 

The paid guardian, nossé sakhar and 
the sokher, one who hired an animal or 
thing, incurred liability known as genebah 
w abedah — literally, theft and loss. That 
is, the owner of the property temporarily 
in their hands was guaranteed against 
theft and loss, even if this occurred in an 
unusual or unlooked-for manner. The 
guardian was expected to exercise addi- 
tional vigilance, in consideration of the 
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payment he received in the one case, and 
the use or enjoyment received in the 
other. If, however, the theft or loss oc- 
curred in an extraordinary way, not sim- 
ply unusual, but so as to constitute an 
ones — an accident under no circumstances 
to be anticipated and avoided by precau- 
tions —the guardian was free from re- 
sponsibility. The ruling of the Hebrew 
judges as to accidents pure and simple, 
regarded as ones, will be understood 
from a case which came before the rabbin 
Papa. A grazier entrusted with the care 
of several head of cattle was driving 
them along, when he came to a narrow 
stream. Over this was a bridge. The 
guardian drove them across it. As they 
were scurrying over one pushed the other 
and some were drowned. The owner of 
the cattle sued the herdsman for the value 
of the animals he had lost. The matter 
was brought before Rabbi Papa. He 
pronounced the guardian liable; and or- 
dered him to pay on the ground that the 
accident was not an oes — one that could 
not have been anticipated. ‘ What would 
you, then, have done,” asked the defend- 
ant when judgment was given, “in order 
to prevent such an occurrence?” The 
reply was conclusive: “I should have 
driven the animals across one by one in 
single file. The accident could not then 
have happened.” If the herdsman had 
taken this precaution and an ox had fallen 
into the stream or the bridge itself had 
given way, it would have been regarded 
as an ones —acalamity resembling a flood 
or fire. In such circumstances no respon- 
sibility could attach to the paid guardian. 
So likewise, where an animal was hired 
for labor and died —not from overwork 
and ill-treatment or neglect, but from nat- 
ural causes — the hirer could not be com- 
pelled to indemnify the owner. Apropos 
of this, a very curious case was on one 
occasion brought before the oft-mentioned 
Rab Asche. It is noteworthy on account 
of the very remarkable proverb respect- 
ing women which was cited to nonsuit the 
plaintiff. A person had lent a neighbor 
his cat for the purpose of killing rats. 
The rats, it appeared, had assembled in 
force and killed the cat. Whereupon the 
owner of the cat claimed the value of the 
animal. Rab Asche not unnaturally was 
perplexed. The defendant urged that he 
had engaged the cat to do specific work, 
to kill rats. It died while engaged in this 
occupation. Therefore, he pleaded, the 
case resembled that wherein an ox was 
hired for field-work and died in the hirer’s 
hands. In such a case no liability at- 





tached. Hence, he further argued, he 
also was entitled to an acquittal. On the 
other hand, the rats had killed the cat — 
there might well be a difference; and the 
analogy was not good. The plaintiff was 
in the end nonsuited, Rab Mordkhai giv- 
ing the extraordinary reason that Abimé 
of Hagromya asserted in the name of 
Rabba that “in the case of a man slain 
by women there was neither trial nor 
judge.” That is, the women could not 
be charged or convicted. 

There was but one exception to the 
ordinances affirming the liability of those 
whom the law regarded as paid guardians. 
We have before mentioned that carriers 
who undertook the transport of goods and 
merchandise were included in this cate- 
gory. They were responsible as _ paid 
guardians for the property temporarily in 
their charge. Porters who plied in the 
towns for daily hire were, by custom and 
equity, exempt from +the liability insisted 
upon in ordinary cases. The son of Bar 
Hanah entrusted two porters with a 
hogshead of wine to carry to his resi- 
dence. They carried it carelessly ; it was 
broken on the way and the wine spilled. 
The rabbin who employed them seized 
their mantles in order to indemnify him- 
self for the damage. They appealed to 
Rab. He ordered Rabbah, the son of 
Hanah, to restore the garments. “ Do 
you judge according to law?” asked the 
rabbin. “Are they not bound to pay me 
for the loss their negligence has occa- 
sioned me?” Rab answered, “ Yes, I de- 
cide in accordance with the law of justice 
and humanity: for it is written, ‘that 
thou mayest walk in the way of good 
men.’” (Proverbs ii. 20.) Rabbah there- 
upon returned the mantles. The defend- 
dants then addressed Rab, saying: “ We 
are but poor men; we have worked all the 
day; we are hungry and have nothing to 
eat.” The judge turned to Rabbah and 
ordered him to pay the amount due to the 
porters for their labor. Again the son of 
Hanah inquired, “ Is your decision based 
upon law?” And again Rab answered 
him, “ Yes, I judge according to the law 
of humanity and justice; for we find it 
further written (Proverbs ii. 20),‘ And that 
thou mayest observe the paths of the 
righteous.’”” This’ exemption, it will be 
seen, is clearly based upon rabbinical 
practice and precedent. In the case of 
the sokher who had hired an animal or 
thing for use, an exception based upon 
the injunction of the Pentateuch (Exodus 
xxii. 14) was recognized. If an ox or an 
ass was hired and the owner of the ani- 
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mal was likewise engaged to perform 
work with the one or conduct the other, 
the hirer was no ~— responsible as 
guardian. Nor was the sokher at any 
time liable if the beast died or was lost or 
stolen in circumstances purely accidental 
and regarded as ones. If he undertook 
to guarantee the owner against such an 
accident the animal was looked upon as 
tzon barzel—the proprietor being, as we 
have before explained, secure from loss of 
any kind. The payment of hire would 
under such conditions have constituted 
usury according to Jewish law. For the 
same reason the sokher was not liable for 
any deterioration in the value of the ani- 
mal entrusted to him, nor for any damage 
resulting from fair wear and tear. So 
far was this principle carried that if any 
person broke an implement —an axe or 
a saw —which he had hired of another, 
he was not bound to furnish the owner 
with a new one. He was required to 
take oath that he had not negligently 
used or wantonly broken the tool in 
question. Thereupon he was ordered to 
pay the amount of the damage and return 
to the owner the remaining pieces of the 
broken implement. 

The guardian of the fourth class, the 
shoel, who merely borrowed of a neigh- 
article which he temporarily 
was responsible under all cir- 


bor | 
required, 
cumstances for the safe keeping and re- 


turn of the thing lent. Whether by 
reason of peschiah in the shape of wilful 
and wanton carelessness or by reason of 
an ones or unforeseen accident the thing 
or animal borrowed was lost or injured or 
died or was stolen, the shoel was liable. 
The loan was considered as a money 
debt. The lender received no considera- 
ation for his kindness, no benefit from 
the favor he conferred. Hence.the strin- 
gency of the law in this instance. The 
object borrowed could in fact be recov- 
ered just as an ordinary debt. If, be it 
observed, the shoel borrowed anything, 
promising as an equivalent or inducement 
to lend either then or at a future time 
something in his possession, he was no 
longer regarded as a shoel, but as a guar- 
dian paying hire, a sokher. His liability 
was immediately placed on a different 
footing. The shoel pure and simple could 
rid himself of his responsibility only in 
one way. By an agreement between 
himself and the lender (&énzyan), signed, 
sealed, and witnessed in accordance with 
law, he might specify under what condi- 
tions and in what circumstances he was 
to be considered answerable for the safe 
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keeping of the property in his custody, 
Provided there was no contravention of 
the law, no asmakhtha (conditional pen- 
alty), no arrangement for the payment of 
anything in the shape of usury, such a 
contract would free him from the uncon- 
ditional liability which the law otherwise 
assumed to exist in the case of the shoel, 
or simple borrower. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MILK FOR REPUBLICAN BABES. 


TueE fashion of instruction by dialogue 
and conversation has rather gone out in 
England since the days when the immor- 
tal Mr. Barlow dispensed information in 
this manner to Tommy Merton and Har- 
ry Sandford. In the early days of the 
present century, both before and during 
the useful knowledge mania, hundreds 
and thousands of such works were com- 
posed in England, while the excellent 
Peter Parley familiarized the youth of 
America with the same plan. But of late 
years the advance of science and the habit 
of examinations have somewhat cut into 
thechances of the educational conversa- 
tion. It must be admitted that it was 
always rather a loose form of instruction, 
and that the doctors who adopted it 
mingled a good deal of the honey of in- 
cident and anecdote with the adsinthia 
tetra of positive information. The age of 
marks is naturally disinclined to such 
easy-going pedagogy, and Mrs. Marcet 
and Mrs. Markham and Miss Martineau 
—ladies upon whose existence a hasty 
generalizer might found a proposition that 
the names of all authors of conversations 
and tales ought to begin with m and 
have the @ sound predominate — have 
given place to shilling handbooks of a 
stern simplicity. The shilling handbook 
is perhaps better adapted to the exact 
sciences, and particularly to the purpose 
of exact or inexact cramming; but it 
yields to its predecessor in the function 
of diffusing a moral atmosphere. Ac- 
cordingly the most recent example of the 
kind that has fallen under our notice in 
English contents itself entirely with this 
latter vague, but estimable, object. This 
work, which is entitled “ The Three M.’s” 
(Mind, Morals, and Manners), has for 
heroes a certain Fred, who possesses a 
happy home and a father capable of being 
turned on like a tap at any moment for 
the purposes of conversational instruc- 
tion, and a certain Harry, whose father 
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altogether declines to be so manipulated, 
brutally orders his inquiring son to go 
and play, and hurts his feelings by re- 
marking, “ Well, Harry, where have you 
been? up to some mischief, I suppose,” 
when the amiable youth had been “ away 
by himself, studying his Sabbath school 
lesson.” The amount of instruction con- 
tained in this work is not great, and when 
one compares it with Sandford and Mer- 
ton, the nineteenth century seems but a 
so-called nineteenth century after all. 
Indeed the chief interest which the book 
presents is the odd problem of the nation- 
ality and social condition of its author. 
As the Achilles statue is mentioned, the 
locality may be supposed to be London. 
But the educated inhabitants of this me- 
tropolis are not wont to say, “I heard 
mother say that she never saw Sallie any 
scarcely.” When we hear that “the 
driver and the footman were in the stable 
polishing and washing the carriage,” the 
imagination wavers between the impossi- 
ble conception of a London coachman 
who allowed himself to be called the 
driver, and that of a London footman who 
allowed himself to be set to polish a car- 
riage. Philologically these indications 
point across the Atlantic. But the sen- 
tence “I fear you are robbing yourself of 
the fme warbler” is not even trans-ocean- 
ic. It can only belong to that tongue 
which never was a living one on any land 
or sea, the Lingua Ollendorffica. 

While conversation-instruction has 
sunk to this low ebb in England, or at 
least in English, it seems to have re- 
ceived a surprising impetus in France — 
an impetus which is the mysterious con- 
sequence of recent political changes. 
Students of French history are of course 
aware that, while the Fiench have never 
taken at all seriously any of their natural 

overnments, those under which they 

ave flourished and grown great, they 
have always been dreadfully in earnest 
about the paroxysms of republicanism 
which have come over them from time to 
time, such as the League movement, the 
great Revolution, the short-lived Repub- 
lic of ’48, and the present longer-lived 
settlement of 1871-78. Since the defeat 
of the last ministry of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, a wild desire seems to have come 
upon them to copy the habits of clerical- 
ism, and to instil the sincere milk of the 
republican word into French children at 
the earliest ages. Shoals of little manu- 
als have recently been printed, in which 
to tender youth is shown the beautiful 





fitness of civil marriage, the admirable 
and eternal verity of the division of prop- 
erty, the deputed majesty of mayors, and 
all the rest of it. No less a person than 
M. Jules Simon has led the way in this 
direction with his “Livre du petit citoyen,” 
which is intended to guide the “little citi- 
zen” by broad and flowery paths into the 
regions of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
or — what was the fourth alternative? M. 
Jules Simon hides it with his flowers, and 
we shall not be so cruel as to remind him 
or the “little citizen” of it. Indeed the 
“Livre du petit citoyen” is, as might be 
expected from its author, a very well-writ- 
ten book. The writer is supposed to 
revisit after half a century the scenes of 
his youth in a remote. Breton commune. 
Here we may note a little bit of malice on 
the part of M. Simon in selecting as the 
scene of his republican comedy the 
Morbihan, the very heart and centre of 
Chouan and Royalist feeling. The Jetit 
citoyen who is to receive the instruction 
turns up in the shape of a certain youthful 
Breton named Jeannic. M. Simon takes 
him about, and instructs him in the best 
and most improved fashion of Socrates 
and Mr. Barlow. They demolish the 
Socialists —for it must be remembered 
that M. Jules Simon is a Conservative 
Republican after all —they define the 
chef de état, _ battle with a wicked 
clerical vécatre who wishes to introduce 
congréganiste instruction. It is fair to 
remark, however, that M. Simon does not 
bear too hardly even on the vicaire, who 
is represented as a well-intentioned but 
mistaken person. They allot a chapter 
apiece to marriage, schools, the army, 
and half a dozen other things. The “lit- 
tle citizen ” rattles off the division of the 
whole duty of French man into “ /e devoir 
scolaire, le devoir militaire, le. devoir 
fiscal,” in the most surprising way. Not- 
withstanding this, he is not too much of 
an impossible little citizen, and occasion- 
ally makes jests upon his instructor. Not 
the less do they work their way through 
savings banks, law courts, and other such 
like institutions, up to the Chamber and 
its elections, and the president of the Re- 
public itself. Here they stop, blinded 
perhaps with excess of light, and the 
“little citizen” is left with the comfort- 
able certainty that he has the president’s 
nightcap in his pocket. 

Even this queer catechism, or rather 
conversational exposition, yields in elabo- 
rateness to a series which Messrs. Hetzel 
have still more recently issued. Here 
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the “little citizen” is transformed into a 
“jeune francais,” and has a bibliotheque 
ail to himself of which the volumes are 
headed “ Za France,” “Le département,” 
“Za commune,’ etc. These also have 
the form of a story and a conversation. 
The preliminary canter of the series illus- 
trates well enough the portentous serious- 
ness which seems to have taken possession 
of the esprit gaulois. A little citizen, 
hearing his father talking politics with 
some guests, remarks, naturally enough, 
“Fe veux étre député;” and the father, 
naturally enough also, pulls the boy out 
of his corner, and with mock solemnity 
presents him to the company as a nouveau 
candidat. This pleasantry shocks the 
righteous soul of. one of the visitors. 
“ This poor boy,” he says, “desires noth- 
ing but instruction, and he receives vain 
and light jesting.” So he sets to work 
and converses on lofty themes, such as 
“Le contentieux administratif,” “ Les con- 
Jiits dattribution,” “ Le departement con- 
sidéré comme propriétaire,’ and so forth. 
Of such things it would seem is the 
bibliothigue of the young Frenchman of 
the future to be composed. There was 
a time when such a dib/iothégue would 
have comprised the histories of Roland 
and Renaud and Jean de Paris, and when 
the little citizen would have read how the 
prince of Paladins sounded his horn for 
the last time; or how Maugis, the sor- 
cerer, brought his cousins, the sons of 
Aymon, out of impossible difficulties; or 
how the young king of France puzzled 
everybody and outwitted his rivals under 
the simple title of John of Paris. Now, 
when he returns from his devoir scolaire, 
it is to be supposed that he eagerly 
peruses such stuff as this: “ Hadituelle- 
ment on entend par chemin vicinal une 
petite route allant d’une commune a une 
autre,” or “Les ministres sont solidaire- 
ment responsables devant les chambres de 
la politique générale du gouvernement, et 
individuellement de leurs actes person- 
nels.” Unfortunate little citizen! It is 
not probable that he will have time or 
inclination to read the works or lives of 
frivolous persons like George Sand; but 
if he did, he might possibly perceive some 
appropriateness in the famous phrase 
“ Laissez la verdure.” 

It is difficult to read these funny little 
books without feeling some curiosity 
about the actual effect of them, or rather 
about the effects of the mood of mind of 
which their appearance is a symptom. 
The profane may indeed suggest that, as 
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the average duration of a French constitu- 
tion is about ten years, the little citizen 
will find his hardly acquired accomplish- 
ments useless just at the time when they 
ought to be coming into practical use. - 
There is, however, not quite so much in 
this as there may seem to be. Most ad- 
ministrative arrangements have gone on 
in a tolerably unbroken fashion in France 
for nearly a century now, and are likely 
to go on in the same fashion for the most 
part, whatever may happen to the higher 
executive and the legislature. The real 
problem is, in the first place, whether this 
sort of elaborate coaching-up of the Con- 
stitution is likely to do any good; and, in 
the second place, whether it is suited to 
the people for whom it is intended. Noth- 
ing certainly can be further from our own 
practice than any such thing. Until an 
Englishman is actually called upon to 
perform some public function or duty, he 
rarely troubles himself in the very least 
about it. The simplest of such things — 
the filling up of a tax-paper, the voting for 
a member of Parliament or a member of 
a school board, much more the discharge 
of any kind of official duties —are things 
which he (probably wisely) takes not the 
slightest interest in till the occasion ar- 
rives, and then performs as he best may 
with his own mother wit and the assist- 
ance of professional or volunteer advisers. 
Nor does it appear, on the whole, that we 
have done ourselves much harm by this 
aig | te amen On the other hand, 
the little-citizen system, especially in a 
somewhat bureaucratized country like 
France, seems not unlikely to result in 
the creation of a set of loafing politicians, 
a kind of modern version of the dikasts 
at Athens, who should consider the end 
of life to be the performance of some kind 
of infinitesimal constitutional function. 
The maxim that the constitution is made 
for life, and not life for the constitution, 
appears to be decidedly overlooked in 
these catechisms. Perhaps, however, the 
most immediate result of them, supposing 
that they are actually brought into use 
and do not fall stillborn from the press, 
may be exactly the reverse of what their 
compilers desire. It does not appear 
that the Frenchman, much as he has 
changed of late years, has yet lost the 
distinction of being the most easily bore 
of men. It will surely strike a little citi-\ 
zen, after he has devoted his days to Latin | 
and algebra and his nights to the theory | 
of chemins vicinaux and the doctrine of | 
ministerial responsibility, that a present 
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cest bien fini de rire. Then, it is to be 
feared, he will throw his cap over the 
nearest mill and the “ Bibliotheque des 
jeunes francais” after it, and, in the words 
of a modern bard, 


His rigs he’ll undoubtedly run 
In the manner of primitive man. 


From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
THE DECAY OF REVENGE. 


“MAN is a spiteful animal,” says Mo- 
ligre; but there are signs that man’s spite- 
fulness is gradually wearying away. It 
may become a rudimentary thing, like his 
tail, or (in the shape of playful banter) a 
decorative survival, like his whiskers. 
Tails were useful, if Mr. Darwin is right, 
when our fathers lived up trees, and a 
hairy covering was serviceable when the 
ancestors of the race went as bare as 
Tam o’ the Linn in the old song. Spite- 
fulness, in the same way, was necessary 
for self-preservation when every man’s 
hand was against his neighbor. Centu- 


ries of more peaceful years have modified 
this early ferocity, and we may trace the 
decay of spite in the decline of the pas- 
sion for ney on 
uty ; 


Revenge was once 
man’s highest revenge became his 
choicest pleasure. Now it has sunk in 
the scale of enjoyments to the rank of 
wife-beating and skittles. No one (in 
civilized society) cares much :-r revenge, 
except the burglar, who throws his boot 
from the dock at a policeman, or the lit- 
erary stabber, who libels his rivals or his 
reviewers in some journal of the town. 
The novelist, it is true, still keeps vindic- 
tive baronets and revengeful earls among 
his characters; but the earls and the bar- 
onets of the novelist are the noble sav- 
ages of fictitious society. They have 
learned nothing, and forgotten nothing; 
they are still capable of designs on rural 
virtue, and of getting their nephews Zet- 
tres de cachet in private lunatic asylums. 
It is not quite impossible to trace the 
moral history of revenge — a study which 
proves that human nature may be modi- 
fied on its ethical side. 

In savage society — that is, in any so- 
ciety where law has no force, from Texas 
to Queensland — revenge takes the place 
of faith, hope, charity, and justice. It is 
the virtue without which the social organ- 
ization would cease to exist. Tribes and 
families could scarcely have survived if 
the members of either association had 
good-naturedly abstained from revenging 
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themselves. Nothing could have pre- 
vented the scores of rival families and 
tribes from exterminating people who did 
not resent an injury. Nowit is impru- 
dent to make a duty which is universal 
too difficult of accomplishment. It would 
have been difficult always to hit upon and 
slay the man who was guilty of each par- 
ticular offence tg/ person or property. 
Early custom, sherefore, permitted re- 
venge to be taKen on any blood relations 
of the culprit within seven degrees. A 
man speared your grandmother because 
your uncle had devoured his nephew. 
Your duty was done if- you tortured his 
second cousin to death over a slow fire. 
Honor and custom were satisfied for the 
moment. This does not seema promjs- 
ing state of things, and yet it was full-of 
the seeds of milder manners. Families 
became interested in preventing even 
their poor relations from usiug axe or 
bow too hastily. There was no satisfac- 
tion in being speared because some long- 
lost uncle or cousin with whom one was 
not on speaking terms had indulged him- 
self ina manslaughter. Thus the mem- 
bers of all families found it convenient to 
keep an eye on each other’s movements, 
and to give up their culprits to be dealt 
with by a central authority. Gradually 
law came into existence, and revenge 
ceased to be the chief end of man. 

Duty is = unpleasant, as_be- 
comes the “stern daughter of the voice 
of’? Mrs. Grundy. Still, there are exam- 
ples of duties which have gradually been 
transmuted into pleasures. The duty of 
supporting a family, for instance, is one 
of which natural man, “the empirical 
self” as philosophers say, is impatient. 
Probably the best modern type of the 
natural man is the British tramp. In 
him we all see the result of the free play 
of impulse. Now the British tramp is 
the modern Ahasuerus, a life-long fugitive 
from the duty of maintaining a family. 
This duty was no more to the mind of 
undeveloped than of civilized man. Yet, 
constrained by circumstances, he did his 
duty ; he was industrious, and his indus- 
try took the shape of hunting. As time 
went on, as cities were built and fields 
ploughed, hunting ceased to be a duty, 
and became the pleasure of the upper 
classes and the affluent — of kings, dukes, 
brewers, publishers. In exactly the same 
way, revenge became the pleasure of the 
nobility. In the Italian states of the 
Middle Ages, among the most refined 
people, amid the gentlest superficial man- 
ners, revenge ranked with painting, poetry, 
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thefinearts. Tyrants and reigning dukes 
were amateurs. When Ezzelin captured 
Friola, “he caused the populations, of all 
ages, sexes, occupations, to be deprived 
of their eyes, noses, and legs, and to be 
cast forth to the mercy of the elements.” 
Out of eleven thousand soldiers whom he 
captured, only two hundred escaped the 
slow cruelty of his vengeance. Galeazzo 
Maria used to bury alive the people 
against whom he had a grudge, like that 
dilettante in revenge, the hero of Poe’s 
“ Cask of Amontillado.” In cases where 
our court of probate and divorce exercises 
a genial sway, an Italian noble would 
have made his wife dine off her lover’s 
heart, or would have bricked her up ina 
wall, with her mirror for company and 
consolation. The tastes for these violent 
. delights have gone by, and we could as 
soon eat a peacock at luncheon, in the 
Roman fashion, as hand over our rivals 
or reviewers to the pincers, the rack, the 
boiling lead, the thumbscretv, and the 
boot. 

Modern revenge, except among the 
lower classes, has almost declined into a 
state of momentary morbid feeling. Some 
one injures our vanity, and we feel that 
we could say very Enaqneehte things 
about his pictures, poems, or personal 
appearance. We do not say them, and 
there is an end of the matter. It is diffi- 
cult even to wish that misfortunes should 
befall our critics or successful competi- 
tors. What good would it do us if the 
investments of Jones, who has maligned 
us, proved unsound, or if his house were 
burned down? Obviously none at all. 
The mere idea of revenge, in modern 
society, is what logicians call an ignoratio 
elenchi —a wandering from the question 
at issue. There is something actually 
illogical as well as something mean and 
personal in the theory of revenge. Our 
wrongs are not redressed by the suffer- 
ings of the wrong-doer. Even political 
rivals feel this; and even a Christian 
statesman would not be happier if the 
rooks were to build their nests in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields with tresses torn from the 
mouldering skull of his adversary. What 
circumstances have produced this great 
change in human character? Has Chris- 
tianity subdued vindictiveness? have men 
become poor of spirit? or do the arrange- 
ments of modern life permit a certain 
noble disdain of self, and a kind of inborn 
good temper to have their way? Prob- 
ably the latter course has been the most 
effective. The law is powerful enough to 
redress most of the important injuries, 
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and men do not need (except in the case 
of. gambling debts), to take the law into 
their own hands. People have also ceased 
todo each other much harm. A man’s 
enemies are content to call him a puppy 
or an ass behind his back, or to honor 
him by underhand attacks in society jour- 
nals. If these things once seemed to 
deserve the stab, they now appear scarcely 
worth the notice of a momentary spleen. 
In other ways people are too busy to plot 
each other’s injury, or to contrive schemes 
of revenge. ‘The pace is too good to 
inquire ;” modern life is so rapid that we 
don’t even ask why Baggs is our enemy; 
still less cast about for means of injuring 
Baggs. Indeed, the bare idea of an 
enemy is ridiculous, and breathes of the 
decadent melodrama. Only the returned 
convict in the novel says, ‘Oh, you ene- 
my!” and gnashes his teeth. People are 
aware, too, that if they injured a man in 
earnest, merely because he had wronged 
them, they would suffer from a reaction 
of pity. And old as the passion of re- 
venge is, the reaction of pity must be 
nearly as ancient. There is a well-au- 
thenticated story of an Australian black 
fellow, who was allowed by native prac- 
tice to beat another man who had robbed 
him. The savage gave one blow on the 
head of the thief, and then, when the 
blood flowed, he burst into tears, em- 
braced, and rubbed noses with his enemy. 
Revenge is based upon a sense of the ii 
portance of ourselves and our rights, and 
it naturally declines when the infrequency 
of wrong and the uniform action of law 
give free scope to a wider view of the 
world and a lower estimate of self. Per- 
haps the believers in progress—a sect 
whose faith is sorely tried —can find no 
better evidence for their creed than the 
decline of revenge. That vengeance is 
sweet was once a truism, and it is scarcely 
any longer true. Curiously enough it is 
novelists, who live among exploded pas- 
sions, that now are most eager for re- 
venge. The novelist’s revenge is to 
introduce his foeman, described with some 
minuteness, as a character in a tale, and 
then to make him the villain of the story. 
It is not libellous thus to accuse a peace- 
ful citizen of bigamy, forgery, and at- 
tempted murder, and it greatly rejoices 
the heart of the weaver of romance. His 
peaceful study is almost all we have to 
show for the vindictive baron’s torture- 
cell and the deepest dungeon under the 
lake. Revenge will soon be as extinct 
as witchcraft. 
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On a cold March morning, in the year 
1737, two young men started from Lich- 
field to try their fortunes in London. 
The younger of the two is but nineteen, 
not tall, but well made, “a very sensible 
fellow and a good scholar, of good dispo- 
sitions, and very promising.” His com- 
panion is seven years older, somewhat 
ponderous in person, rolling in gait, and 
rather near-sighted. The former is Da- 
vid Garrick; the latter is his preceptor, 
Samuel Johnson. 

Garrick was designed for law; but fol- 
lowing a very early and a very strong 
impulse, he gave himself to the stage, 
and made his début on the boards of 
Goodman’s Fields, Ipswich, under the 
name of Lyddal. His part was Aboan in 
“Oroonoko,” and from that night his 
success was assured. His first appear- 
ance in London was in “ Richard ITI.,” 
and for the display of his own powers he 
could not have chosen a fitter part. His 
success was triumphant, and as lasting as 
triumphant. Garrick’s was that success 
which ever rewards not so much continual 
and conscientious toil as red-hot enthusi- 
asm. His rendering of Richard was a 
reformation as much as a revolution in 
the histrionic art. 

Garrick’s popularity on and off the 
stage was the result of a happy combina- 
tion of unusual qualities. Some of these 
we may endeavor to enumerate. By de- 
scent a Frenchman, he had all the volatility 
and indeed volubility of the French peo- 
ple. His stature was slightly under the 
middle size; his limbs beautifully propor- 
tioned; his arm charmingly tapering off 
into a hand very neat and very small. 
Manliness, elasticity, ease, and grace 
characterized his deportment. “His 
movements were refreshing to witness.” 
What a contrast to the burly and bull- 
dogged Sam! With his dark-blue coat 
and small cocked-hat laced with gold, 
Garrick’s figure was unique. His coun- 
tenance, never at rest, revealed the radi- 
ant mind in the expressive play of fea- 
tures. The eyebrows finely arched over 
a pair of doth, brilliant eyes, the fire of 
which he had the art of quenching, and 
making his intelligent orbs as dull as two 
gooseberries ; in the personation of ter- 
ror or tenderness his eye held the audi- 
ence like a spell. His voice at once 
natural, cultivated, and easy in its modu- 
lations, wide in its compass, had that 
undefinable penetratingness peculiar to 
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the great actor and true orator. Impres- 
sionableness or intense sensibility was a 
leading trait in Garrick’s mental make-up. 
This is that quality by which an actor, 
while setting due store by the words, 
realizes and becomes out and out the 
character he portrays. The mere repeti- 
tion of the language of “ Hamlet,” how- 
ever graceful and correct the elocution 
may be, without that intensiveness by 
which Hamlet as a harmonious whole 
lives in and shines distinctly through the 
actor, is perhaps a correct enough por- 
trait, but it lacks the living soul. Garrick 
too had a true workman-like delight in 
excellence. And with all his natural en- 
dowments and genius, perhaps few pro- 
fessional men have worked so constantly 
and with such a continued enthusiasm to 
the very end of a public career. His 
whole soul was in his work, and his work 
was his joy. “He saw no one on the 
days he performed; ” he was full of the 
“part” for the evening. And even be- 
tween the acts he separated himself from 
the other actors and would speak to no 
one. He brought genius and put con- 
science into his work. 

Another element, if not of his success 
at least of his happiness, was his mar- 
riage to that charming singer, the fair 
Eva M. Veigel or Violette. This lady 
was said to be “the most agreeable 
woman in England.” Sterne, who saw 
her among the beauties of Paris in the 
Tuileries Gardens, declared “she could 
annihilate them all in a single turn.” 
Even Horace Walpole could forsake his 
cynicism, and say of her that her “ be- 
havior is all sense and all sweetness.” 
During the twenty-eight years of their 
married life, David was not so much the 
husband as the lover; and his affection 
was rewarded with a love as true and as 
constant as his own. Mrs. Garrick sur- 
vived her husband more than forty years, 
and for at least thirty of these she would 
not allow the room in which David died 
tobe opened. Buried, at her own request, 
in her wedding sheets, she occupies the 
same grave with her husband at the base 
of Shakespeare’s statue, “until the day 
dawn and the shadows flee away.” Doubt- 
less a helpmate so attractive and so con- 
genial and pure greatly aided the actor in 
striving to attain his ideal. 

Does any one, or all of the qualities 
mentioned as constituting the equipment 
of Garrick, account for the fact that un- 
like Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, and Macready, 
Garrick at once and by a bound placed 
himself in the front rank of the priest- 
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hood of the stage? The sun sometimes 
foretells his rising by scattering the 
clouds that cap the hilltops, while as yet 
we see him not; but inch by inch he rises 
like a golden wheel; slowly inch by inch 
he scatters the mist and kindles. the 
heights, until at length he rises —a full 
orb — pouring his brilliant splendors on 
all below. So rose gradually Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Kemble, Edmund Kean, and Mac- 
ready. On a dark and cloudy day, the 
sun is obscured; he has risen, is well up 
the horizon, but is draped in cloud and 
shadow and is invisible; the wing of the 
storm sweeps away shadow and cloud, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the burn- 
ing, blazing sun has burst on view. So 
burst David Garrick on the British stage. 

Garrick’s character was by no means 
perfect. Many faults were laid to his 
charge; and amongst others was his fond- 
ness of flattery. Murphy, to whom Gar- 
rick had given loan upon loan of money, 
accuses him of meanness. This charge, 
however, has been proved to be as unjust 
as it was ungrateful. On one occasion, 
Murphy was asked his opinion of Gar- 
rick. He replied: “ Off the stage, sir, 
he was a mean, sneaking fellow; but ox 
the stage” —throwing up his hands and 
eyes —“ impossible to describe!” Mrs. 
Clive was one night standing at the wing, 
alternately weeping and scolding at Gar- 
rick’s acting; and turning away in anger, 
she exclaimed: “I believe he could act a 
gridiron!” Once, at a splendid dinner- 
party at Lord *s, they suddenly missed 
Garrick, and could not imagine what had 
become of him, until they were drawn to 
the window by the convulsive shrieks of 
laughter of a young negro boy, who was 
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rolling on the ground in an ecstasy of 


delight to see Garrick mimicking a turkey- 


cock in the courtyard, with his coat-tail 
stuck-out behind, and in a seeming flutter 
of feathered rage and pride. In “ Lear,” 
Garrick’s very stick acted. The scene 
with Cordelia and the physician, as Gar- 
rick played it, was ineffably pathetic. 
The anathema in this play exceeded all 
imagination; it electrified the audience 
with horror. The words “ Kill — kill — 
kill!” echoed the revenge and impotent 
rage of a frantic king. 

When it was announced that Garrick 
was soon to take leave of the stage, there 
came arush of people from all parts of 
Eufope to witness his last performances. 
Many foreigners who came specially to 
England to see Garrick play were unable to 
getadmission. A week or so after his last 
appearance, he thus writes: “ When it 
came to taking the last farewell, I not only 
lost the use of my voice, but of my limbs 
too. It was indeed, as I said, a most awful 
moment. You would not have thought 
an English audience void of feeling if you 
had seen and heard them. After I had 
left the stage, and was dead to them, they 
would not suffer the Jetite Aidce to go on, 
nor would the actors perform, they were 
so affected.” Thus retired from the stage 
perhaps the greatest actor of modern 
times. Garrick departed this life in Jan- 
uary 1779. His death was a national 
event. The funeral was the largest ever 
seen in London up to that time, among 
the mourning thousands at Shakespeare’s 
monument being old Samuel Johnson af- 
fected to tears. Perhaps he was thinking 
of that cold March morning when he and 
his friend left Lichfield for London. 





SPEED UPON SKATES. — It may be interest- 
ing to compare the more recent performances 
with those accomplished at the first meeting 
held under the rules of the National Skating 
Association, in order to see the improvement 
which has been made. At the earlier meeting 
the fastest time accomplished was at the rate 
of 3 min. 47 sec. for a mile. At Wisbeach, 
however, a considerable improvement was 
manifest. The length of the race was two 
thousand yards, there being three turns in the 
course, and the ice in good condition; and in 
his final heat with Carter “ Fish” Smart did 
the entire distance in 3 min. 30 sec., equiva- 
lent to 3 min. 4 sec. for the mile. At the 
meeting for amateurs which was held at the 
Welsh Harp on the last Saturday of the old 
year, the winner, Mr. W. A. Smith, beat Mr. 
Goodliffe by five yards over a mile course with 





one turn, in 3 min. 46 3-8 sec.; whilst in the 
amateur championship race at the same place 
on January 26, Mr. Norman, the winner, 
skated a mile and a half in his final heat at the 


rate of 3 min. 35 sec. fora mile. In the one- 
mile professional championship last week at 
Grantchester — where a special prize was 
offered but not won, for skating a mile in 3 
min, — “ Fish” Smart, in his final heat with 
Dewsbury, did a mile in 3 min. 20 sec. ; but 
the latter of these two well-known skaters had 
already a better record to his name. In the 
professional mile and a half race at the Welsh 
Harp on January 26, he did three-quarters of 
a mile in 2 min. 16 sec., and the full distance 
in 4 min. 53 sec., these times being at the rate 
respectively of 3 min. I sec. and 3 min. 15 sec. 
for a mile. Field. 





